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present instance, there has not—and we have thus 
far seen no evidence that there has—the people 
who have been bidding up the price of sugar have 
served a good purpose; that of putting the public 
on guard against what might prove a most serious 
shortage which might send prices up much higher 
than they have been. As a result of this warning, 
it is perfectly proper that people should be urged 
to check their use of sugar; the law of supply and 
demand is still working in the old-fashioned way. 
but consumers have it in their power to restrict 
their demand as much as they please. Mr. Babst, 
of the American Sugar Refining Company, speak- 
ing to a meeting of women, is reported as having 
urged them neither to boycott nor to hoard; and 
at least the second part of this advice is eminently 
sound. The very worst thing a person can do— 
the most selfish, and the worst for the general good 
-——is to hoard sugar for his own use, in fear that 
the price will go higher. If great numbers of 
people do this, an artificial scarcity is produced, of 
the same sort as would be created by the manipu- 
lation of a corner. 


HE Hippodrome in New York has for years 

been a national institution, one of the standard 
resources for enjoyment to thousands of people 
coming to the great metropolitan city from all parts 
of the United States. The announcement that it 
was to be obliterated in the relentless march of 
New York’s development, to make way for an 
enormous hotel, must have struck a note of sad- 
ness in many hearts, in Maine and Teyas and Cali- 
fornia as well as in the vast city in which it is situ- 
ated. It is therefore with keen interest that we 
note a newspaper rumor that the Hippodrome may 
yet be saved, through the interposition of a num- 
ber of men of wealth who wish to preserve this 
unique pleasure-house for the people. The name 
of Mr. Otto H. Kahn has been mentioned in this 
connection; and while we have no knowledge of 
his being in any way concerned with the project, 
we feel that the public spirit which he has: shown 
in support of the higher forms of music and art 
would be fully as well and as creditably exercised 
in helping to preserve this more popular resource 
of legitimate enjoyment. 


HE people of, the State of New York are’ 


mightily stirred by the repeal of the Mullan- 
Gage prohibition enforcement act by the Senate and 
Assembly, which now awaits approval or veto by 
Governor Smith. The action which the Governor 
will take is problematic—apparently he is himself 
undecided—for he has set a date for a public hear- 
ing at Albany May 21 of those in favor and those 
opposed. Already strong partisans of either side 
- are lining up and firing wordy broadsides. 
' It is a pity that certain of the really important 
issues involved in the question of the repeal—for 
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this in a way is a test case of the State enforce- _ 


ment acts under the, “concurrent” clause of the 


- Eighteenth Amendment—should have been some- 


what obscured by the heated emotions of the wet- 


dry struggle. First of all it should be realized. 


that the repeal of a State prohibition enforcement 
act does not in the least weaken or nullify the Vol- 
stead act or its local application. There is nothing 
in such a repeal for the wets to gloat over. 

But there is another issue involved, an issue 
which should command the thoughtful attention of 
every citizen, whether he is in favor of prohibition 
or opposed to it. That issue lies in the anomalous 
situation created by “concurrent” State and Fed- 
eral legislation whereby the spirit of the bill of 
rights is violated and an alleged violator of the law 
may be subjected to double jeopardy. As the law 
now stands a man may be tried and acquitted by 
the State courts and then be tried again by the 
Federal courts. That this is no hypothetical de- 
duction is shown by the Supreme Court decision 
in the Lanza case. It is no answer to say that other 
laws provide a precedent or that the instances are 
likely to be few. The principle is the same, and 
oppression in one case is as serious a blow to the 
fundamental safeguards of individual liberty under 
the Constitution as fifty. To meet this legisla- 
tion has been urged providing that the State may 
not prosecute an alleged offender who has been 
tried by a Federal court, but this goes only half- 
way, for it cannot bind the Federal authorities reci- 
procally. 

There is also raised by the repeal in New York 
State a practical issue which is more difficult to 
assess. It is alleged in New York City that not 
only did the enforcement of the Mullan-Gage law 
place an undue burden on the local police force, 
diverting hundreds and at times thousands of offi- 
cers from their regular work in the detection and 
pursuit of ordinary criminals, but that it led to the 
demoralization and debauchery of the police them- 
selves. The New York police are a splendid body 
of men, but with the prevailing sentiment concern- 
ing the use of liquor in influential circles, the temp- 
tation to protection, graft, and blackmail has 
proven overwhelming, as the records of the depart- 
ment show. Counsels of perfection are easy, but 
it is to be seriously doubted if by any house-clean- 
ing or any making over of the police force, a body 
immune to this subtle corruption could be formed 
under the given conditions. . 

These then are the real issues to be faced—one: 
of principle, one of practice—and they should be 
weighed, not by an appeal to prohibition or anti- 
prohibition sentiment, but by calm judgment. To: 
recognize these issues does not in the least stamp 
one as in favor of liquor and its works, though it 
is to be feared that warm partisans of prohibition 
will hotly charge it. The Eighteenth Amendment 
and the Volstead act are not involved, but prin-- 
ciples of equal importance are at stake.. 
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Epidemic Insane Lawmaking 


HE American legislator is becoming a case for 
sk alienists rather than for castigation by 
the publicist. A person entirely right in his 
central nervous system couldn’t do as many pre- 
posterous things in each phase of the moon as the 
daily press now records in its reports of the pro- 
ceedings of State legislatures. Ignorance, pig- 
headedness, and fanaticism are always on the loose 
in democracies, and work their own full share of 
mischief as greed and graft do. But none of them, 
nor all of them together, without a touch of demen- 
tia, precox or senile, could become an epidemic of 
delusion as unmistakable in its quality, if not yet 
as tragic in its consequences, as the dancing mania 
of the Middle Ages, or the Children’s Crusade, or 
the witchcraft madness was. 

‘The legislators, however, are only representa- 
tives. Such doings as the legislative prohibition 
by Wisconsin of textbooks of American history 
written by reputable scholars whose conclusions 
and views, whether right or .wrong, have been 
arrived at conscientiously and are entitled to re- 
spectful consideration; as the imbecile propo- 
sition in Kentucky, defeated by only one vote, to 
forbid any teaching in the tax-supported institu- 
tions of that State of what biologists believe to be 
the truth about the history of the human race; as 
the asinine proposition in Connecticut, defeated 
by two votes, to penalize any person who should 
exhibit by clock, wrist-watch, or other timepiece, 
any other than standard time; and as the deter- 
mined effort at Albany to enact a Clean Books law, 
which was accurately described by Senator Antin 
as “the worst type of censorship ever attempted 
in this country,” are but incidents of an outbreak 
of craziness which has been sweeping of late 
through all classes of the American population. 
Rich and poor, business men and proletarians, 
evangelicals and ritualists, Northerners and South- 
erners, without distinction of morals, education, 
race, color, or previous condition of servitude, are 
obsessed to “get the law on” every belief and act 
which any considerable body of politically influ- 
ential persons happens to reprobate. Their crazi- 
ness consists in an undoubtedly sincere belief that 
the thing can be done, and in a reckless determina- 
tion to do it, by whatever destruction of civil liberty 
and its Constitutional safeguards, of free moral 
agency, and of individual responsibility may be 
necessary. : 

Such an exhibition of susceptibility to serious 
mental instability, would be perturbing if it were 
the only symptom of something wrong; and when 
looked at, as it must be, in its relations to our 
notorious lawlessness, our increasing number of 
brainstorm crimes, and our orgies of mobbings and 
lynchings, it is beyond question alarming. 

There is, however, reason to hope that it has 


reached, or is reaching, its maximum intensity. 
The Kentucky folly was defeated, and the Clean 
Books bill has been knocked out in the New York 
Senate by a vote of thirty-one to fifteen. Epidemics 
of delusion and fanaticism, like epidemics of in- 
fluenza and the measles, do run their course and 
die down. This one will, but while it lasts it is the 
duty of all sane citizens to combat it vigilantly, at 
whatever personal sacrifice of time and money, and 
by whatever enduring of insult and reviling may 
be called for. ! 

When it has ebbed and ultimately died down, 
there should be made a thoroughgoing, scientific 
study of its causes. The ready explanation that 
it is an after effect of war tension and shell shock 
is too easy. So is the explanation, absurdly de- 
duced from the intelligence tests, that we are a 
nation of morons. We are not, as a matter of fact, 
a moron population, and we have not suffered by 
the war to compare with England and Canada, 
neither of which has exhibited paranoiac symp- 
toms. No analysis of the phenomenon will get into 
it very far which fails to take account of our his- 
torical aberrations, religious, political, and eco- 
nomic. We have invented and have spent good 
money on more fool religions than any people since 
the days of Tut-ankh-Amen. We have had more 
kinds of populism, idiotic currencies, banking sys- 
tems, and claptrap political policies than Babylon 
and Egypt, Carthage, Rome, Rousseau, and Robes- 
pierre ever thought of. No analysis will be com- 
plete, either, which leaves out of account our incor- 
rigible hypocrisy. Senator Walker, in his incisive 


- speech against the Clean Books bill, perpetrated an 


epigram that ought to live: “Few men vote as they 
drink, or drink as they vote.” 

We are not prepared to believe, nevertheless, 
that our lunacy is organic. It is probably func- 
tional and curable. We are mentally one of the 
laziest people on earth, wasting our time on im- 
becile stories and more imbecile movies, and worse. 
A reasonable amount of real mental exercise would 
make a different nation of us. Not to put too fine 
a point on it, what the American people needs is 
an elementary education. 


Law and Policy in the Dry- 
Ship Question 


HE central feature of the Supreme Court’s 
T decision upon the question of liquor on sea- 
going ships consists in its determination of 

the meaning to be attached to the word “territory,” 
as used in the Eighteenth Amendment. That 
amendment forbids “the manufacture, sale or trans- 
portation of intoxicating liquors within, the impor- 
tation thereof into, or the exportation thereof from' 
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the United States and all territory subject to the 
jurisdiction thereof for beverage purposes.” In 
the interpretation of the word “territory,” two 
things were open to question—whether a ship 
under the flag of a given country was to be regarded 
as “territory” subject to the jurisdiction of that 
country, and whether the waters within a three- 
mile limit from the shore were to be so regarded. The 
Supreme Court declares that the three-mile margin 
is such territory, and that the ship is not; the 
opinion remarking on the latter point that, although 
it is sometimes stated that a merchant ship is a 
part of the territory of the country whose flag she 
flies, this is only “a figure of speech, a metaphor.” 

The effect of the decision of these points is two- 
fold: It prevents the Eighteenth Amendment from 
applying to an American ship beyond our three- 
mile limit, and it enables the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment to apply to a foreign ship within our three- 
mile limit. But, over and above the question of 
the applicability of the Eighteenth Amendment, 
there are two other questions: First, the applica- 
tion of the Volstead act, and secondly, the possi- 
bility of other legislation. ; 

It is extremely interesting to note that the dis- 
senting opinion of Justice Sutherland turned exclu- 
sively on the question of the application of the 
Volstead act to foreign ships within our three- 
mile belt. ‘The general rule of international law,” 
he says, “is that a foreign ship is so far identified 
with the country to which it belongs that its inter- 
nal affairs, whose effect is confined to the ship, 
are not subjected to interference at the hands of 
another state in whose port it is temporarily 
present;” that “an act of Congress ought never to 
be construed to violate the law of nations, if any 
other possible construction remains;” that the Vol- 
stead act does not explicitly direct such violation 
of international usage in the matter of liquor com- 
ing in on foreign ships and placed under seal while 
in our waters; and that if Congress should desire 
so to direct, “it will be a simple matter for that 
body to say so in plain terms.” This seems at once 
so sound as a matter of reason, and so sensible 
as a matter of policy, that it seems a pity the Court 
could not have seen the matter as Justice Suther- 
land did. As it is, a decidely unpleasant lot of com- 
plications promises to arise out of this phase of 
the decision. Indeed, it is already indicated that 
several foreign Governments are preparing to ad- 
dress strong protests to Washington on account of 
the conflict between this ruling and their own ship- 
ping laws. 

As for legislation concerning liquor on American 
ships on the high seas, the Court takes pains to 
point out that, while the Eighteenth Amendment 
does not apply there, the general power of Congress 
over American ships does. Accordingly, it is en- 
tirely competent for Congress wholly to prohibit 
the carrying (and of course the serving) of liquor 
on American ships, whether belonging to the Gov- 
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ernment or not. The carrying on of a regular 
bar-room business on Shipping Board ships—ships 
owned and operated by the United States Govern- 
ment—was so shocking a performance, in view of 
the same act being branded as a crime when done 
by private citizens on land, that it only had to be 
brought to public attention to evoke almost uni- 
versal condemnation and derision. That practice 
will, of course, not be resumed, in spite of the 
Court’s decision having removed it from the cate- 
gory of legal crime; but the question remains 
whether Congress will or will not enact a law 
prohibiting the practice on privately owned Ameri- 
can ships. If Congress were single-minded and 
sincere in its stand on prohibition, it would cer- 
tainly enact such a law; for it is a glaring incon- 
sistency that Congress should allow, upon Ameri- 
can ships subject to its laws, a practice which it 
treats as a crime on shore. But what Congress 
actually will do is anybody’s guess. Who in the 
‘world would have guessed that the Government 
‘would do what it did do about bar-room service on 


its own ships? 


Backfiring Religion 


LTHOUGH opposition to religion is a funda- 
A mental of Bolshevik theory and ideology, the 

opportunist adventurers of that faith who 
seized power in Russia in 1917 were loth to add to 
their difficulties by affronting the religious feelings 
of the people. To be sure they let go no opportunity 
to ridicule religious observances, which they re- 
garded as ignorant superstition, and preached 
that the Church was a capitalistic device for hold- 
ing the laboring masses in bondage and reconciling 
them to their hard lot, but they made a gesture of 
toleration. As they felt themselves more firmly in 
the saddle, however, with the terrible Cheka work- 
ing smoothly, they undertook a more active cam- 
paign against religion. Churches were turned into 
moving-picture theaters or barracks, church treas- 
ures were confiscated, and priests were ruthlessly 
persecuted and slaughtered. 

But shortly they were to witness the growth of 
an unexpected phenomenon, a remarkable and un- 
precedented revival of religion. Churches were 
filled to overflowing, priests received a degree of 
devotion from their flocks unknown before, and 
persecution and martyrdom only increased the zeal 
of the believers. The Russians are a simple folk, 
primitive in their outlook on life and morals, but 
of an emotional nature and gifted with imagina- 
tion. To them the ritual of the Eastern Church 
made a powerful appeal and the Church came to 
be bound up with their daily life as nowhere else 
in Christendom. The Tsar was not the head of 
the Church, but from the time of Peter it had been 
governed by a Synod connected with the Govern- 
ment by the Procurator, who was the link between 
the Church and the Cabinet. That it became for- 
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mal and corrupt is true, and the poorly-paid and 
frequently worldly and dissolute. priesthood did not 
in general hold a high place in the peasants’ regard. 
But this did not appreciably lessen the peasants’ 


devotion to their religion, which to them was a 


thing apart from its ministers. When the first 
Revolution took place, in March, 1917, a great 
Church Assembly was held and sweeping reforms 
adopted. Separation of Church and State was de- 
creed, the office of Patriarch was revived, and the 
whole organization made essentially democratic. 
When the frontal attack on religion failed, the 
atheists of Moscow sought some new way to meet 
what they saw to be a menacing situation. They 
decided to start a backfire. Plenty of degenerate 
or unfrocked priests, sycophants about the Bol- 
shevist throne, were at hand, ready for the task 
and ambitious for place and power. With these 
was organized what was called the “Living 
Church,” which posed as a great reformation 
movement. The opposition of Patriarch Tikhon 
and the faithful clergy to the seizure of church 
vessels on the specious plea of famine relief, was 
hailed as an excuse for the new movement. At the 
head of this new “Church” they placed a certain 
Antonin, an unbalanced character several times 


-under treatment for mental disease, while Lvov, 


Procurator of the Holy Synod under Kerensky and 
an opportunist adventurer, became the brains of the 
organization. 

What the future of this unsavory concoction will 
be is difficult to predict. It has behind it the sin- 
ister power of the Cheka and an army of propa- 
gandists. The minds of the peasants are confused. 
Indeed, its possibilities for undermining religion in 
Russia are infinitely greater than those of any 
measures of persecution or suppression. But it 
may be that the characteristic shrewdness and good 
sense of the peasants, joined with their deep hostil- 
ity to the Bolshevik régime, may successfully resist 
its insidious advances. 

The “Living Church,” strangely enough, has 
struck up a contact with America. A former Y. M. 
C. A. man, expelled from that organization and 
become a Soviet tool, hoodwinked a number of the 
leaders of the Methodist Church, leading them to 
believe that in Russia there was a splendid field 
for missionary enterprise, and that the new “re- 
formed” Church there would welcome codéperation 
and perhaps union. Money was appropriated, and 
several bishops set out to attend the Church Assem- 
bly in Moscow. Fortunately the scheme was ex- 
posed before the Methodist Church was seriously 
compromised, but one of the visitors, Bishop Blake, 
has apparently been successfully fooled by the 
Bolsheviks, like so many “easy” persons before 
him. We trust that our brethren of the Methodist 
faith will take prompt and decisive measures to 
remove any danger of contamination from this un- 
holy contact. 
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The Liberal League 


HERE has been much interest in the League 
ga since the conception of it was first announced, 

one great reason being that it was created in 
no atmosphere of post-war psychology, but in the 
free spirit of liberalism. Its object is not to make 
detectives of its members who shall spy on their 
fellowmen but to examine hospitably the great 
body of recent ideas; to define these from the Lib- 
eral’s standpoint and to bring them to the test of 
the definition with a view to rejecting those that are 
shallow and destructive and welcoming those that 
prove to be sound and helpful. 

After the selection of the League’s Council, which 
will be made in the course of the next fortnight, 
an announcement will be published of the ways in 
which the League proposes to carry on its impor- 
tant work, and an active campaign for member- 
ship will be undertaken. 

In the March 31 issue of The Independent the 
League’s Declaration of Principles was tentatively 
stated. Concerning a question so important it was 
felt that the real purpose of the League could not 
be phrased with anything like finality until many 
minds had worked over it. 

This proved to be the case. The benefit derived 
from the numerous suggestions which were re- 
ceived by the initiators of the League is instantly 
apparent in the following modification of the orig- 
inal statement. Here at last is a glowing appeal 
to all true Liberals: 


THE LIBERAL LEAGUE 


_ Liberalism—respect for the dignity and worth of the individual 
is its root. JOHN MORLEY. 
There are the equal dangers both of reaction and radicalism. 
The perpetual howl of radicalism is that it is the sole voice of 
liberalism—that devotion to social progress is its field alone. 
These men would assume that all reform and human advance 
must come through government. They have forgotten that progress 
must come from the steady lift of the individual and that the 
measure of national idealism and progress is the quality of 
idealism in the individual. HERBERT HOOVER. 


Declaration of Principles 


To consider with an open mind all projects 
looking to social advance. 

To renew and build up respect for law. 

To halt the tendency of government interfer- 
ence in every domain of life. 

To preserve and foster individual initiative to 
the-end that it may better serve the public 
good. 

5. To rescue our Government from the domina- 
tion of organized minorities working in the 
interest of special groups or classes. 

6. To assert the right and duty of the people’s 
representatives to vote according to their own 
judgment and conviction. 

7. To urge an international policy based upon 

broad principles of cooperation. ‘ 


? PP & 


'The Liberal League invites to its membership all 
citizens who wish our American democracy to remain 
true to its high calling—builder of free institutions and 
guardian of: personal liberty: 


—— 
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The Trusts and Manifest Destiny 


By Fabian Franklin 


éC DOZEN men in Germany .. . have the 
A power to dictate the economic life of the na- 
tion and no one can say that in the future 
they may not be able to make and rule the government. 
Now that the middle class is ruined, the working class 
divided and underpaid, and the junkers exiled from the 
most important functions of government, the industrial- 
ists alone have wealth and power. In a time of almost 
universal perplexity they alone know exactly what they 
want.” 

Such is the opening of a series of articles by a special 
correspondent of the New York Globe who has been 
. making a study of industrial conditions in Germany. 
/ He goes on to picture the country as a “prison camp,” 
in which the mass of the people, unabie to escape into 
other countries, find themselves in the grip of a clique 
of all-powerful industrial magnates, and compelled to 
submit to whatever terms these magnates see fit to 
impose; and he undertakes to analyze the mechanism 
of combination, “trustification,” etc., by which this grip 
has been established. 

Just how correct this picture may be, just how much 
of it is portraiture and how much of it muckraking, I 
shall make no attempt to estimate. I make the quota- 
tion only as a vivid presentment of a situation which, 
in its broad outlines, has become familiar to’ everybody ; 
and I mention it at all only because it served to bring 
back sharply to my mind the thoughts about the contrast 
between Germany and America in their attitude toward 
the trust question which were so prominent in the dis- 
cussions of twenty or thirty years ago. In those days, 
the predominant view among. “forward-looking” busi- 
ness men and economists was that this country was act- 
ing in a childish way in trying to stem the tide of in- 
dustrial concentration; that the Germans, who knew 
what was what, were actually encouraging the forma- 
tion of giant combinations, instead of obstructing it; 
that the day of competition was past, and that we were 
simply shutting our eyes to facts in our futile endeavor 
to resist the march of manifest destiny. 

That there has gone on in this country a great con- 
centration of industrial control, and that this has taken 
place in the face of a strong endeavor to curb it by 
governmental inhibitions, must be admitted by every- 
body. But to anyone who has a vivid recollection of 
the state of mind which prevailed-at the beginning of 
the present century, the striking, fact is not that con- 
centration has gone so far, but that it has fallen so 
short of what was confidently predicted; not that com- 
petition has lost so much of its dominion, but that it 
holds its own so lustily as it does. In spite of all that 
has come and gone, the business activities of this coun- 
try are still essentially on a competitive basis; for even 
in those fields in which there is the nearest approach to 
monopolistic control, fields in which actual competition 
plays but a small part, potential competition has~con- 
stantly to be reckoned with. So far from monopoly hav- 
ing advanced to a position of supreme control, it may 
be doubted whether it has today so strong a grip on 
the country’s business as it had twenty years ago. 

How much of this failure of manifest destiny is te 


‘parison with the loss on the human side. 


be ascribed to the Anti-Trust law is a question which 
it would be very difficult to determine. But that it has 
been a very potent influence I think there can be no 
doubt. Indeed, this conclusion may be drawn almost as 
confidently from what is said by opponents as by sup- 
porters of that law. The law, it is true, is often ridi- 
culed on the ground that its object is defeated by a 
multitude of devices; but when I speak of opponents 
of the law I mean those who contend that, while it does 
no good to speak of, it interferes with industrial effi- 
ciency by putting obstacles in the way of that concen- 
trated control which is indispensable to the highest effi- 
ciency and economy. Nor can there be any doubt that, 
in however many ways its purpose can be defeated, 
there are a thousand directions in which it does actually 
operate to obstruct concentration of control; the only 
question is whether in doing so it does a good thing, or 
a bad thing. 

To that question my own answer is most emphatically 
that it does a good thing, not only a good thing but a 
thing of vital importance to the republic. It is impossi- 
ble to say what the cost may be of that obstruction to 
concentrated control for which the law is responsible; 
the economies that it prevents may be very considerable, 
though it is quite arguable that even from the strictly - 
economic standpoint the gains of a monopolistic or 
near-monopolistic industrial régime are not at all what 
is claimed for them, and are balanced, or more than 
balanced, by losses arising. from the smothering of in- 
dividual initiative. But be the gain on the material 
side what it may—what the most ardent advocate of 
centralization alleges—it is of trifling import in com- 
That loss is 
so many-sided that one hardly knows how to begin 
to do justice to it. Most obvious is the shutting out 
of opportunity for individual enterprise and ambition; 
this of itself suffices to outweigh any advantage that 
can be seriously claimed on the score of economic 
efficiency. But even more serious than this is the effect 
upon the whole body of the employed, and especially 
on wage-earners. Under existing conditions, while it 
is quite true that it is a very serious matter for a man 
to throw up his job—so much so that Socialists and 
semi-Socialists love to speak of the capitalist régime 
as a system of wage-slavery—yet there is always the 
feeling that, if driven to extremes, a man may throw 
up his job and find another employer more to his liking; 
and this feeling is as different from that of a veritable 
slave as day from night. But under the fully developed 
trust scheme to which many looked forward so com- 
placently twenty years ago, the employee would really 
find himself in a position not very different from that 
of a slave. He might be well treated; the monopolistic 
corporation might, either as a matter of policy or from 
motives of benevolence, do well by him; but he .could 
not assert his freedom, and—what is every whit as im- 
portant—he could not even cherish a visionary belief 
that he might assert it if he chose. That such a state 
of things would be permitted long to persist in a demo- 
cratic country, it is absurd to suppose; confronted with 
the choice between private monopoly and public monop- 
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oly, the people would unquestionably choose public 
monopoly. If competition were really dead, we should 
be face to face with Socialism; and those who do not 
desire Socialism will do well to give competition every 
chance that law and public opinion can provide. 

Throughout its existence, the Anti-Trust law has 
doubtless had behind it the support of an overwhelming 
majority of the American people; and not the least of 
the services which it has rendered is that of giving the 
people the assurance that government was not going to 
look on indifferently while competition was being 
crushed out and industrial control was being more and 
more concentrated in the hands of a few magnates—or 
even of a large number of capitalists freed from the 
wholesome check of competition. That the law does not 
work with simplicity, or even with uniformity, is inevit- 
able from the nature of the case. Attempted monopoly, 
combination in restraint of trade, or whatever else you 
choose to call the thing, against which it is directed, is 
too complex a matter—too much that is right and for 
the public good is covered by any such term—to permit 
of a simple formula being enforced with cast-iron 
rigidity. The memorable decision of the Supreme 
Court in the Standard Oil case—the famous “rule of 
reason” decision—has been laughed at by some as taking 
the teeth out of the law; but the thing that really did 
threaten to take the teeth out of the law was the at- 
tempt to interpret it as an absolute formula subject 
to no qualification by the “rule of reason.” Qualified as it 
thus is, it is far from being a perfect instrument of 
government; but far better an imperfect instrument— 
probably about as good as can be had in the shape of a 
general law—than none at all. Supplemented as it has 
been by the establishment of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, it has much more potency than it had before; 
and there is no reason to suppose that experience will 
fail to develop further improvements in its working. 
But such as it is, and with all its faults and shortcom- 
ings, it has been, both though its explicit operation 
and its moral effect, a powerful barrier against that 
tendency which at one time was supposed to be irresisti- 
ble, and which, if it were irresistible, would bring about 
the fulfilment of Karl Marx’s prophecy—a régime of 
private monopoly ushering in the régime of Socialism. 
It is easy to point out the things it has not accom- 
plished; but to understand what it has accomplished we 
must take account not only of what exists in the shape 
of monopoly or near-monopoly, but of what would have 
existed if the law had not been enacted: 

What’s done we partly may compute, 
We know not what’s resisted. 


Two Welcome Letters 


The following vigorous letter from Dr. Betts, Min- 
ister of the First Universalist Church of Syracuse, 
N. Y., will strike a responsive chord in many a reader 
of THE INDEPENDENT who has been struck by the illog- 
icality of our “advanced” clergymen who preach a 
religion of brotherly love and hold the monsters of 
Moscow up as the bearers of a new dispensation. 


To the Editor: 


I’m getting all mixed up in my sense of direction 
and am growing very uncertain about where I am 
and which way I am going. I supposed I was some- 
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what of a liberal, having spent forty years of my life 
outside the theological and sociological breastworks 
of the stand-patters. And now those dear people who 
claim the name of “liberals” have got me guessing. I 
had almost reconciled myself to Dr. Percy Grant’s 
“Godless world of brotherly love,” but just as we 
seemed in sight of the promised land, via Moscow, be- 
hold the grand disillusionment! Those prophets of the 
Godless world of brotherly love begin persecuting even 
the priests who dare teach religion to youth under 
eighteen, or continue the observation of the Mass. Now, 
I am no Catholic, East or West, Greek or Roman. My 
Yankee forbears would come out of their graves at such 
a possibility. I never go to Mass. I dislike quite 
emphatically the sacerdotalism of the Mass. But I am 
getting suspicious about that world of brotherly love. 


‘Perhaps Moscow will get the Godless world all right, but 


the other end of the proposition does not seem to mate- 
rialize. Here are some of my “liberal” associates, 
whom I have been taught to look up to as apostles of 
sweetness and light, apologizing for Soviet killing of 
priests in the same breath in which they denounce our 
own Government for even locking up some other feliow. 
Great heavens! what a travesty on the name of liberal- 
ism that one should dope himself with the illusion that 
murder practiced in order to perpetuate the dictatorship 
of a class, can by any possibility regenerate human 
society, take hate out of the human heart, and establish 
a paradise of brotherly love! It is this kind of bastard 
“liberalism” that is making the very name of “liberal” 
a hissing and a byword among all who are truly liberal. 
May 2. FREDERICK W. BETTS 


From Minneapolis comes another letter — from the 
Rector of St. John’s Church—which is an encouraging 
response to our plea for straight thinking in present- 
day religious discussion. 

To the Editor: 

I just want to drop you a.line and thank you for 
the splendid editorial in The Independent of March 
8, entitled ““A Godless World and Brotherly Love.” I 
think you hit the nail right on the head in your analy- 
sis and especially in the concluding sentence. We need 
such an analytical statement of popular fallacies to 
show how far such leaders are from fundamental things. 

ELMER W. SCHMUCK 


Drifting Sands 


A little wind, three thousand years ago, 

Blew down the blazing Valley of the Kings; 

The swirling sand with gentle whisperings 
Circled the tombs like drifts of golden snow. 
Winds are astir and still the sands are shifting 
Over the tomb where Tut-ankh-Amen lies, 
Sealed from a world of stars and flaming skies, 
Deaf to the sound of wind and hot sand drifting. 


Yet. there are footsteps at the outer door, 

Yet there are hands upon the sacred seals; 

Hark to the trembling of your chariot wheels— 

Ended your sleep, oh king, forevermore! 

Empty the silent tomb and still the land, 

Save for the whisper of the drifting sand. ' 
MEDORA C. ADDISON 
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What the World Is Doing 


Edited by Franklin H. Giddings 


Professor of Sociology and the History of Civilization, Columbia University 


Domestic Affairs 
The World Court 


\ ie outstanding event of the fort- 
night undoubtedly was President 
Harding’s forthright. pronouncement 
in favor of the United States entering 
the Permanent Court of International 
Justice which he made at a luncheon 
of the members of the Associated Press 
in New York. The address in which 
he made this declaration was one of 
the clearest and strongest the Presi- 
dent has yet made. It covered the sub- 
ject well and had a note of warm ap- 
peal. While advocating wholeheartedly 
participation in the World Court, Mr. 
Harding made it very clear that this 
did not imply entering the League of 
Nations “by the side door, or the back 
door, or the cellar door.” 

The President’s declaration was fol- 
lowed up a few days later, at the 
American International Law Associa- 
tion meeting at Washington, by two 
notable supporting addresses. One of 
these was by ex-Secretary of State 
Elihu Root, everywhere recognized as 
one of the greatest authorities on inter- 
national law, and the other was by Sec- 
retary of State Charles E. Hughes. 

The latter address is of especial in- 
terest because it represents an attempt 
on the part of the able official who con- 
ducted the necessary negotiations, to 
cover fully and logically the whole sub- 
ject and deal in turn with each of the 
questions raised in connection with the 
proposal. Secretary Hughes’s address 
is too long to reproduce in extenso, but 
a. few paragraphs from it will serve to 
clarify some of the points concerning 
which there has been considerable con- 
fusion of thought. As to the need of 
the World Court, he says: 
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Why should there be an International 
Court? The manifest answer is that there 
are controversies between nations which 
should be decided by a court. There are 
controversies calling for the examination 
of facts and the application of principles of 

















I1.ternational. 

John Barton Payne and Charles B. Warren, 

named members of the Mexican-American 
Commission 


law. There are international contracts or 
treaties, now more numerous than ever, to 
be interpreted. 

Recognizing the distinction between ques- 
tions of a legal nature and questions of 
policy, there has emerged from the dis- 





“Tipperary,” a Canadian thoroughbred owned by Jack Prestage, jumping over an 
automobile in Rock Creek Park, Washington, D. C. 


cussions of jurists an agreement defining 
justiciable disputes as those which, relate 
to the interpretation of a treaty, to any 
question of international law, to the exist- 
ence of facts which ‘would constitute a 
breach of. an international obligation, or 
to the reparation to be made for such 
breaches. Other questions may be sub- 
mitted for decision, but questions of the 
sort above described are manifestly of the 
same character as those which in all civil- 
ized countries are recognized as matters for 
determination by judicial tribunals, whose 
impartial judgment affords the nearest 
human approach to absolute justice. 

It is to the direct interest of the United 
States, with respect to the disposition of 
its own controversies, that the best prac- 
ticable method of judicial settlement should 
be provided. We have rights and duties 
under international law. We are parties 
to treaties under which we have rights and 
obligations. As we cannot be the final 
judge in our own cases, we need the best 
possible international tribunal to decide 
them. This is to the interest of every 
American citizen. 

It is also to the interest of the United 
States that controversies between other 
nations to which the United States is 
not a party should be appropriately de- 
termined. . . . As President McKinley said, 
“It has been recognized as thé leading 
feature of our foreign policy throughout 
our entire national history” that there 
should be “the adjustment of difficulties by 
judicial methods rather than by force of 
arms,” : 

How are controversies between nations 
to be determined? If the nations are able 
to agree, the question does not arise. ‘But 
what shall be done if they cannot agree? 
Is their controversy to remain a festering 
sore? Ultimately, the alternative to peace- 
ful settlement is the arbitrament of force. 
The only way to prevent war is to dispose 
of the causes of war and the desire for 
peace must be supported by the institutions 
of peace. 

Because a court may not be able to deal 
with every sort of controversy, but only 
with controversies that are appropriate for 
a court to decide, is no reason for dispens- 
ing with it. There is no immediate access 
to the millennium and a demand for the 
millennium will not prevent war. If the 
plain path of progress in dealing with those 
controversies which all countries recognize 
to be susceptible of settlement through 
judicial tribunals is not to be followed, 
then no progress is possible. 


After pointing out the great advan- 
tages of a permanent court developing 
a body of practice and tradition, over 
temporary arbitration tribunals, and 
showing the independence of the Court 
and its separation from the League, as 
well as the various safeguards with 
which it is surrounded, Mr. Hughes 
deals with the questions of compulsion 
and sanction, issues which constitute 
the chief stumbling-block in the minds 
of many: 

It is objected that a world court should 
have compulsory jurisdiction and that the 
jurisdiction of the Permanent Court of 
International Justice is not compulsory. 
It may be noted that provision is made in 
the statute of the court for the acceptance 
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by states, through a special agreement, of 
compulsory jurisdiction of legal disputes as 
defined in the statute. I understand that 
of the forty-six states that have signed the 
protocol, about fifteen have ratified this 
optional clause for compulsory jurisdiction, 
but among the majority of the states which 
have not assented to the optional clause are 
Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan. 

It is apparent that the greater nations 
are not ready to accept compulsory juris- 
diction even of the limited class of ques- 
tions above described. Certainly it does 
not appear that the United States is ready 
to accept it.... 


Shall we postpone the plan for a world 
court because we can not have compulsory 
jurisdiction? Can we not make substantial 
progress in the judicial process by the 
creating of a tribunal which in the highest 
degree will command confidence and to 
which the nations may present their cases 
for the. most impartial and expert con- 
sideration that is obtainable? Why should 
impossibilities be demanded if we are really 
interested in judicial settlement? 

It is said that the court is substantially 
an arbitral tribunal because of the absence 
of compulsory jurisdiction. But this is 
not an effective argument, for even if the 
court could be so described, the question 
would remain, Why should we not have 
the great advantage of this improvement 
in the judicial mechanism? This brings 
us back to the question whether or not we 
desire a permanent court with the con- 
tinuous service of judges with appropriate 
judicial standards instead of temporary 
arbitral tribunals—a question to the af- 
firmative answer of which we have long 
been committed. 

Further, it is objected that no provision 
is made for the enforcement of the decisions 
of the court. There are those who desire 
to see an international armed force to 
compel the carrying out of decisions. Those 
who make this demand generally assume 
that there will be substantial unity among 
those furnishing the armed force so that 
it can be used. But when there is such 
international unity the power of public 
opinion is at its maximum and there is the 
least need for force, while in the absence 
of such unity the armed force is likely to 
remain unused. 
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The truth is that the decisions of the 
court will have the most solemn sanction 
that it is practicable to obtain. When 
nations agree to submit a dispute to a 
tribunal and to abide by the decision, its 
observance is a point of international honor 
‘of the highest sort. You can really have 
no better sanction than this, and the obliga- 
tion is one which will be all the more 
keenly felt when the decision is not simply 
that of a-temporary arbitral tribunal but 
of a permanent court supported by prac- 
tically all the nations of the world. If 
you desire to improve the authority of 
judicial determinations of international 
disputes, you can best effect this object by 
improving the reputation for impartiality, 
and for disinterested judicial consideration, 
of the tribunal that decides them. 

Press comment on the World Court 
has generally been favorable and in- 
clines to the belief that the proposal 
will win. Doubtless there will be a 
struggle in the Senate, where the 
“irreconcilables” will oppose it vigor- 
ously and will seek to defeat it by nul- 
lifying reservations. It seems doubt- 
ful, however, if their threat to split 
the Republican Party over this issue 
will be taken seriously. The President 
has disclaimed the intention of cam- 
paigning for the World Court on his 
coming trip across the country, holding 
that he has stated his case clearly and 
that it is now up to the people to form 
their opinion and impress it on their 
representatives. Some opposition pa- 
pers have tried to make this appear as 
a back-down on. Mr. Harding’s part, 
but this seems entirely unjustified. 


New York Turns Down Book 
Censorship 

By a vote of 31 to 15 the New York 
State Senate defeated the book censor- 
ship bill introduced by Assemblyman 
Jesse, known as the Clean Books bill. 
This bill grew out of the movement 
headed by Judge John Ford, who, 
shocked by some recent literature which 
he chanced to read and which he re- 
garded as calculated to debauch the 
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morals of the community, took the lead 
in a vigorous campaign against such 
books. So drastic and so literal were 
the canons of censorship proposed that 
a storm of indignation was aroused, not 
so much among those who stood for 
such books, as among the decent ele- 
ments who saw the dangerous implica- 
tions of the proposed measure. It was 
pointed out that even the Bible and 
Shakespeare would technically fall un- 
der the ban, since a single word, 
phrase, or paragraph could be made 
the basis of prosecution. The debate 
on the bill was highly emotional and 
abounded in ridicule and caustic wit. 


A Communist Agitator Convicted 

As the result of his trial at St. Jo- 
seph, Mich., Charles E. Ruthenberg, of 
Cleveland, executive secretary of the 
Workers’ Party of America, a Com- 
munist leader and formerly Socialist 
candidate for Mayor,was found guilty 
of violating the Michigan law against 
criminal syndicalism. Ruthenberg faces 
a prison sentence of ten years or a fine 
of $5,000, or both. 

Ruthenberg was one of the sixteen 
Communists arrested in the party’s 
convention held near Bridgman last 
August and the second to b« tried for 
violation of Michigan’s syndicalism act. 
W. Z. Foster was tried previously, but 
the jury was deadlocked. 

This is Ruthenberg’s third conviction 
in recent years because of his radical 
activities, and his ninth arrest since 
he entered the Socialist Party fifteen 
years ago. Ruthenberg, who is out on 
bail, made a_ violent revolutionary 
harangue before a crowd of radicals in 
New York last Friday night in com- 
pany with W. Z. Foster. 


Will the Business Boom Last? 
That business is enjoying a decided 
boom is obvious. The question is 
whether the present prosperity has a 
solid basis and is likely to continue. 
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Warnings against over-expansion are 
numerous and fears are expressed. lest 
the business public may, thanks to the 
present bright outlook, lose caution and 
return to overbuying and inflation. 

’ An interesting analysis of the situa- 
tion has just been made by Wesley C. 
Mitchell, of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, which deserves at- 
tention. Dr. Mitchell writes as fol- 
lows: 

The revival, which may be dated from 
the summer of 1921, made slow progress 
for about a year in the face of most dis- 
couraging conditions. By the autumn of 
1922 it had acquired considerable momen- 
tum, and the pace has quickened notably 
in the last eight months. 

Production has reached again the high 
records of 1920, and complaints of un- 
employment have been succeeded by com- 
plaints of labor shortage. 

All this looks highly regular and suggests 
that we are soon to have a “boom” with 
all the standard trimmings and the standard 
ending. But there are, as always, excep- 
tional features in the present business 
situation which will make the boom more 
or less different from previous periods of 
the sort: 

1. The extraordinary strength of the 
banks would make it possible to carry 
speculation to great extremes before the 
dwindling of reserve ratios called a halt. 

2. On the other hand, the recollections 
of the disasters of 1920-21 are first in the 
minds of business men and bankers, many 
of whom are preaching a wholesale cau- 
tion. The fact that there has been no 
runaway speculation in stocks may be 
taken as a ‘symptom that the business 
public is not dazzled to the same degree as 
usual at this stage in the cycle. 

3. The restrictions upon immigration 
make it .probable that the prices of labor 
will rise relatively high. The results both 
on profit margins and on the volume of 
retail demand may have a powerful effect 
upon the course of the cycle. 

4. Recent reports from Great Britain 
indicate that the boom, which has so far 
been a home-made affair, may presently 
receive a further impetus from abroad. 

5. If 1923 proves to be a tolerably good 
year for the farmers, the prosperity of 
business will be still further enhanced this 
autumn. 


The Supreme Court and Liquor Afloat 


On April 30 the Supreme Court, by 
a majority of 7 to 2, handed down 
a momentous decision with reference 
to ships carrying liquor. This decision, 
which is interpretative of the Volstead 
act, includes the following rulings: 

1. The word “territory” in the phrase 
“the United States and all territory 
subject to the jurisdiction thereof” 
means “the regional areas—of land or 
adjacent waters — over which the 
United States claims and exercises 
dominion and control as a sovereign 
power.” 

2. It follows from this that the Vol- 
stead act does not apply to American 
vessels outside the three-mile limit. 
But Congress may at any time change 
this by legislating concerning Ameri- 
can shipping. 

3. Conversely, the act applies to all 
vessels, American or foreign, within 
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In his dissenting opinion Justice 
Sutherland expresses fear of compli- 
cations arising from conflict with in- 
ternational usage through an applica- 
tion of the act which does not appear 
to have been contemplated by Congress. 
Here are two striking paragraphs 
from the dissenting opinion: 

If, upon consideration, Congress shal] 
eonclude that when such vessels, in good 
faith carrying liquor among their sea 
stores, come temporarily into our ports 
their officers should, ipso facto, become 
liable to drastic punishment and the ships 
themselves subject to forfeiture, it will be 
a simple matter for that body to say so in 
plain terms. 

But interference with the purely internal 
affairs of a foreign ship is of so delicate 
a nature, so full of possibilities of inter- 
national misunderstandings, and so likely 
to invite retaliation, that an affirmative 
conclusion in respect thereof should rest 
upon nothing less than the clearly expressed 
intention of Congress to that effect. And 
this I am unable to find in the legislation 
here under review. 

Immediately following the decision, 
there was much discussion as to the 
possibilities for meeting the new situa- 
tion as it concerned foreign vessels. 
These included such suggestions as 
anchoring a supply boat outside the 
three-mile limit and putting in at Hali- 
fax to discharge and re-stock liquors, 
both of which seem fantastic. On the 
other hand it seems likely that certain 
foreign nations will adopt retaliatory 
measures aimed at American shipping, 
especially those countries which have 
laws requiring a ship to provide wine 
for its crew. Premier Poincaré is said 
to have displayed considerable heat 
when informed of the decision, and is 
reported to be addressing a strong note 
of protest. 


China and the Consortium 


ONDITIONS in China do not tend 
to improve. The central Govern- 
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ment is impotent to restrain the great 
tuchuns, or military leaders, each of 
whom with his armed following is 
practically an independent ruler in his 
own territory. As usual, the chief 
plaint of the Chinese Government is 
lack of money with which to restore 
order and re-establish the central 
authority. 

It is reported in financial circles that 
China is contemplating the floating of 
a $15,000,000 loan through foreign 
bankers. Enquiries have elicited the in- 
formation that the International Con- 
sortium, organized in’ 1918 to stabilize 
China’s trade and finance, is not con- 
sidering such a loan, and doubts the 
possibility of China obtaining so large 
‘an amount from independent sources 
under present conditions. During re- 


cent months certain elements in China 
have shown considerable dissatisfac- 
tion over the policy and operations of 
the Consortium, which insisted on good 
security for loans and sought to safe- 
guard the proceeds of loans from being 
dissipated in graft or non-productive 






























the three-mile limit, and therefore they 
may not carry stores of liquor for 
beverage purposes into port whether 
sealed or not. 


The Cathedral of Santo Domingo, the resting place of the remains of Christopher 
Columbus. On his second voyage, Columbus carried to the Cathedral a present of 
jewels from Queen Isabella of Spain. The picture shows Secretary of the Navy 
Denby and Chaplain R. M. Piel of the Marines examining some of the jewels 
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use. But it is unlikely that any con- 
siderable amount of money will be 
loaned to the Chinese Government by 
parties outside the Consortium except 
at ruinous rates of interest and oppres- 
sive conditions. The Government is, 
therefore, caught in a vicious circle—it 
cannot restore order and authority 
without money, and it cannot borrow 
money while disorder reigns and its 
authority is flouted. Some: prominent 
Chinamen express the hope that even- 
tually one of the tuchuns may devour 
all the others and make himself master 
of the whole country, thereby achieving 
the unity of China, 


The Mexican-American 
Commission 


HILE reports from Mexico are 

conflicting, and some observers 
returning from a visit to our southern 
neighbor report an improvement in 
economic and political conditions, most 
reliable testimony inclines to extreme 
pessimism. The army, to be sure, has 
been reduced and the number of active 
revolutions has greatly decreased. But 
it is pointed out that since the produc- 
tion and export of oil has diminished, 
and with this the revenues (oil being 
almost the only source of taxes), mili- 
tary expenditure has perforce been cur- 
tailed. On the other hand, the outly- 
ing districts have been so thoroughly 
looted and are so short of food that 
revolutionary bands cannot live off the 
country. - 

The request of President Obregon 
for the appointment of a joint Mexican- 
American Commission, with a view to 
hastening “the reaching of a mutual 
understanding” is, therefore, some- 
thing of a mystery. Some authorities 
see in’ it an increasing confidence of 
Obregon in the strength of his posi- 
tion and his ability to stand up against 
the socialistic elements. Others take 
the view that the purpose is to lend 
support to Mexican bond negotiations 
now in progress in New York. In any 


* case there certainly is a strong convic- 


tion in Mexican circles that the panacea 
for their troubles is recognition by the 
United States, but it is difficult to see 
how any real improvement can come 
until the Mexicans set their own house 
in order and return to sound principles. 

President Harding responded favor- 
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ably to President Obregon’s request 
and appointed as the American mem- 
bers of the Commission John Barton 
Payne, chairman of the American Red 
Cross,and Charles B. Warren, recently 
American Ambassador at Tokyo. At 
the same time President Obregon ap- 
pointed as the Mexican members Ramon 
Ross, who is Director of Public Wel- 
fare, and Fernando Gonzales Rea, a 
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distinguished. lawyer who was Assist- 
ant Minister of Justice during the 
Madero Administration. It is expected 
that the Commission will meet in 
Mexico City very shortly and hold a 
series of conferences in respect to the 
guarantees of private property rights, 
the agrarian laws, Article 27 of the 
Mexican Constitution, and claims for 
damages to American citizens. 


Another Try at Lausanne 


HE conference now in session at 
Lausanne marks the third effort to 
make peace between Greece and Turkey 
and bring about a general settlement 
of Near East problems arising out of 
the war. 
Although little progress has yet been 
meade, the outlook for a satisfactory 
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settlement is generally considered to 
be good. The conference started with 
the Straits régime agreed upon, the 
national home for the Armenians aban- 
doned, and boundary questions largely 
settled. -The present negotiations have 
to do chiefly with financial and eco- 
nomic questions, in which the Turks 
are seeking to rid themselves of old 
commitments and obligations. Appa- 
rently England and France are stand- 
ing together on a common programme 
and are not likely to be split by Turk- 
ish diplomacy. 

Much interest centers on the Chester 
concessions, but anxiety that this mat- 
ter might result in embarrassing 


' entanglements for America has been 


set at rest by a statement of the State 
Department. Meanwhile Minister Grew 
has indicated the interest of the United 
States in the treaty status of mission- 
ary and educational institutions in 
Turkey, which is taken to mean that 
America is not willing to go as far as 
the other Powers in making concessions 
to the Turks in this regard. 

This question of course grows out of 
the repudiation of the “capitulations” 
by Turkey and the necessity of finding 
substitute safeguards for foreigners in 
Turkey. This on Friday last led to a 


| sharp tilt between Ismet Pasha and 


Minister Grew, the outcome of which 
was to line up America more closely 
with England and France. 

A slight flurry was caused by a 
sharp warning from the French that 
the Turks cease further concentration 
of troops on the border of the mandated 
territory of Syria and the threat to 
send additional troops thither. This 
apparently had the desired effect and 
served rather to clear the air. 


Germany Proposes, 


France Disposes 


N May 2 the German Government 

addressed to the French and Bel- 

gian Governments, as well as to the 

other principal Allied and Associated 

Powers, a long-expected offer of repa- 

rations. The terms proposed are as 
follows: 

The sum of Germany’s total obligations 
in cash and kind under the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. to be fixed at 30,000,000,000 gold 
marks, of which 20,000,000,000 be raised 
before July 1, 1927, 5,000,000,000 before 
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July 1, 1929, and 5,000,000,000 before July 
1, 1931, by a bond issue at normal rates 
of interest on the international money 
market. 

The first 20,000,000,000 gold marks to 
be offered for subscription immediately. 
Interest on bonds up to July 1, 1927, to 
be taken out of the proceeds of the loan and 
for purposes of security to be paid into a 
special fund under control of the Repara- 
tions Commission. If 20,000,000,000 gold 
marks cannot be raised by means of a loan 
before July 1, 1927, interest of 5 per 
cent. to be paid on that sum from said 
date in addition to 1 per cent. for amortiza- 
tion. 

In case the two amounts of five billion 
gold marks each cannot be raised fully by 
issue of bonds at normal rates before the 
dates fixed an impartial international com- 
mission shall decide whether, when, and 
how the amounts not yet accounted for are 
to be raised. An impartial international 
commission, either the syndicate which 
puts up the first loan of twenty billion 
gold marks or a committee of international 
business men, according to the suggestions 
of Secretary of State Hughes—a committee 
on which Germany is to be represented, 
with rights equal to those of other nations 
—is to be chosen. As third alternative the 
German Government proposes a court of 
arbitration composed of a representative of 
the Reparations Commission and a repre- 
sentative of the German Government, to- 
gether with a chairman whom the President 
of the United States would be requested to 
nominate in case the two other members 
fail to agree as to the nomination. 

Germany, on account of her obligations 
by the provisions of the existing treaties, 
will also make payments in kind, the extent 
of which to be settled by detailed agree- 
ments. 

According to the note, this goes to 
the extreme limit of Germany’s ability 
to pay, but it goes on to state: 

If this point of view should not be 
shared by the other side the German Gov- 
ernment proposes in conformity with the 
suggestion made by Secretary of State 
Hughes to submit the entire problem of 
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reparations to an international commission 
free of any political influence. 

The note then deals with the neces- 
sity of stabilizing German currency 
and freeing German imports from re- 
strictions due to the fall of the mark. 
+ insists on the speedy evacuation of 
occupied territory, and an agreement 
against other seizures or application 
of sanctions. As to _ security for 
France—which point the latter consid- 
ers as important as that of reparations 
—the note says: 

The German Government with the same 
interest of peaceful codperation between 
Germany and France in view as was her 
intention when she proposed the conclusion 
of the Rhineland pact, is willing to accept 
any agreement calculated to secure peace 
and based on reciprocity. The German 
Government is more especially prepared to 
accept any agreement binding Germany and 
France to submit all conflicts which cannot 
be settled in the diplomatic way, to a 
peaceful, international procedure, that is 
to say, juridical conflicts to arbitration, 
and all other conflicts to reconciliation 
after the example of the Bryan agreements. 

It is to be noted that-the proposed 
payments depend almost entirely on 
foreign loans and no guarantees are 
offered for their fulfillment. 


The French Government, after con- 
sulting the Belgian Government, has 
flatly rejected the German offer. The 
attitude of Premier Poincaré all along 
has been that any German proposal 
must conform to three conditions: (1) 
cessation of the campaign of passive 
resistance; (2) adequate reparation 
sum; and (8) an agreement: on con- 
tinued cccupation as a guarantee of 
payment These conditions, of course, 
are not met by the German note, but 
on the whole a rather favorable im- 
pression is created in French circles, 
where it is regarded as a first step in 
bargaining on the part of the Germans 
and an indication that the occupation 
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of the Ruhr is beginning to have the 
desired effect. 

To the onlooker it would appear that 
German psychology, or rather the char- 
acteristic German inability to under- 
stand the psychology of others, pre- 
sents a serious obstacle to an acceptable 
offer. In the present case the difficulty 
lies less in the matter of amount or 
terms of payment, than in the failure 
to realize that Germany has lost the 
world’s confidence in her good faith, 
and that the propagandist tone of the 
note can only create an unfavorable 
impression. It is not ‘surprising that 
an offer to borrow abroad a sum of 
money to pay reparations which is less 
than half what France has already ad- 
vanced for rebuilding, and which gives 
no guarantees, should have been re- 
jected. It is to be noted further that 
the offer names a total sum of thirty 
billion gold marks, which includes pay- 
ments on reparation account already 
made, whereas the Germans have made 
up and published a fantastic list of 
the latter amounting to forty-one bil- 
lions. 


Russia 


LTHOUGH many signs point to an 
approaching crisis in Russia and 

it seems evident that the extreme radi- 
cal wing of the Communist Party, now 
in control, is riding to a fall, the chief 
news now coming out past the barriers 
of the rigid censorship has to do with 
Church matters and the treatment of 
Patriarch Tikhon. Although the trial 
of this prelate, the elected head of the 
Russian Church, has been postponed, a 
church assembly dominated by the So- 
viet authorities has ostentatiously un- 
frocked Tikhon. This is, however, of 
particular interest because it throws 
light on the anti-religious campaign of 
the Soviets. The Moscow dictators, 
worried by the amazing increase of re- 
ligious feeling throughout Russia, at- 
tempted a sort of back-fire by organ- 
izing what was called “The Living’ 
Church,” headed by discredited and 
ambitious priests, and posing as a re- 
formed church. By using one of their 


‘agents, a former Y. M. C. A. man, they 


nearly caught the Methodist Church of 
America in their scheme. Indeed, 
Bishop Blake of that Church, now in 
Moscow, has just delivered an address 
lauding the Bolsheviks, which has cre- 
ated a scandal. 

It is reported that the Soviet Cabinet 
has decided almost unanimously upon 
the death penalty for Tikhon when he 
comes up for trial. 


Fruits of the Flivver 


. Ford Motor Company has more 
cash in its treasury than any other 
corporation in the United States— 
$159,605,687—and its profits for the 
year ending February 28, 1923, were 
approximately $119,000,000. Henry 
Ford and his son Edsel are therefore 
to be regarded as probably the world’s 
greatest capitalists,,measured in terms 
of actual income. The assets of the 
Ford Company are given as $536,- 
000,000. 
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India Twenty. Years After 
By Philo M. Buck, Jr. 


*ParT II 


sacred city—one of the most sacred Hindu cities. 
Monkeys are sacred animals—to some. Hence I 
could do no more than grin in appreciation of his clever- 


[scree are monkeys in Hurdwar. Hurdwar is a 


ness when one came uninvited into our compartment as . 


the train came to a stop at the station and skipped off 
with my sole topee, my much needed sun-hat. Another 
later calmly plundered a mithai-wala, a sweetmeat ped- 
dler, who had smiled at my misfortune, whereat I was 
appeased. 

But there are monkeys in Hurdwar, more monkeys 
than men and women, save when it is the season of the 
big melas, when the people outnumber the microbes in 
the sacred Ganges, where are the bathing ghats. We 
had seen the eclipse mela at Allahabad at the confluence 
of the sacred rivers, the Ganges and Jumna, which are 
visible to the eye, and the holiest, the third which comes 
from below and which none may see. We wanted to see 




















Tughlabad, one of the nine ruined cities of Delhi, dating from 
the fifteenth century 


the city now where the Ganges comes from the moun- 
tain on to the plain, at a time when there would be 
fewer people present, and we could thus get more than 
a glimpse at the temples. Hence the first things we 
saw were the myriads of sleek monkeys. 

“I have come from a far country, beyond the black 
water, to see this holy place,” I began in introducing 
myself to one who was obviously a high caste Brahmin. 
Immediately all was courtesy. He cleared the way, and 
soon we were on the pier that runs out into the river 
for the accommodation of bathers. A huge sign in 
English and Hindu proclaimed this as a place to be 
touched by the feet of none except Hindus. A protest- 
ing priest was silenced by a wave of the hand and the 
gentle words that we were from a far country. This 
was in truth the old courtesy of India. Here we were 
in a city entirely given over to the cult of the gods— 
the only Europeans probably within miles—only a few 
short months after the time when it had been thought 
unsafe to venture from the beaten path—around us the 
narrow-streeted bazaar, the shrines with ochre-stained 
and ashes-plastered sennyasis, the fakirs or holy men, 
around us bathing ghats and funeral ghats, devotees, 


cows, sacred bulls, flags, images, all the paraphernalia 
of Hindu devotion—and here we were receiving cour- 
tesies of a kind that were unmistakably from below the 
surface. It was again the old India. 

As I left I handed the holy one an English shilling, 
my offering to his good nature. At first he politely 
declined. But when my back was turned, as he thought, 
he bit it, then rang it on the pavement, to see if the 
unfamiliar coin were sterling. The next time I go to 
Hurdwar I shall look to see it around his neck. 

We hear much, in the West, of the spiritual side of 
Hinduism. Those who chide the materialism of the 
West never fail to point to the spiritual] idealism of 
India and quote Ghandhi and Tagore to our silent con- 
fusion. I think I know both Gandhi and Tagore and 
can appreciate fully the source of their emotional in- 
toxication, but it is for the moral uplift of India, its 
regeneration and not its intellectual! edification. The 
millions who constitute the masses think and act dif- 
ferently. One who would know this should visit a 
temple of Shiva. And the temple of Shiva and the 
shivite cult, whether in the sacred city of Hurdwar or 


. in the modern city of Calcutta, is the same, and is typi- 


cal of much of the life of the people. In this one re- 
spect also there has been no marked change in India 
in twenty or in two hundred years. 

We were allowed in the temple, we went even into 
the inner sanctuary. We had seen the finely carved 
tower of the temple and the gold trident from the train. 
All was now nearly deserted. Under the central tower, 
in the inner shrine, is a finely carved and polished marble 
image of a recumbent bull, the symbol of fertility and 
sacred to the god. We went everywhere, we saw all 
there was to see. Here were the priests’ quarters, where 
half a hundred or more live on the alms of the pilgrims 
—and live well. There were the quarters of the women, 
young girls. some of them, some now grey in the serv- 
ice, not grey with years. Two of these wandered aim- 
lessly among the phallic emblems whose significance 
their lives understood only too well. For these women 
are devoted to commercialism and temple needs. All 
this we could see and much more, and the man who acted 
as voluntary guide was a cultured Indian from Lahore, 
skilled in the ways of the West, one who spoke our 
language with precision. 

There is a spiritual side to Hinduism. Everyone is 
touched with it more or less. But it is not a thing of 
twenty, or fifty, or five hundred years. 

One of the first persons to come to greet us in Bareilly 
was the barber who had cut my hair while I was yet 
a very young child. “The sahib’s hair is not so full as 
it was; but here remain yet the places that gave trou- 
ble then. Many years have passed since”’—and he re- 
counted a long list of the names of those I had known, 
all of whom have since died. 

. “T have served them all, sahib, and their like has not 
come since; but they will return, fer the world must 
needs go on as is the will of Khuda. And this is all a 
world of spirit.” 

Even the driver who was taking us to the confluence 
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of the Ganges and Jumna the morning of the eclipse, 
that we might see the crowd of pious Hindus bathing, 
knew a thing or two. * 

“You see, sahib, it is this way,” he had said to my 
remark that this was the day when the demon, or the 
Baital, attempted to swallow the sun god, and was pre- 
vented from completing this job only by the fright occa- 
sioned by the prayers of the bathers and the noise of 
drums and bells. 

“You see, sahib, the moon, like a woman, at times 
forgets her place and will without due respect of her 
izzat and his pass in front of her lord and thereby ob- 
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‘was ransacked with the present to discover new emblems. 


The only thing I missed was a radio outfit. To these the 
pilgrims hastened to receive the holy water and to be 
allowed for a moment to hold the tail of a sacred bull 
or cow. . 

The old sights of an Indian mela were everywhere. 
The ascetic who had held an arm aloft until it had 
withered passed in silent contempt before the woman 
heavily veiled who in disconsolate voice proclaimed to 
the world that she had killed a cow and was now doing 
penance. Would the crowd be generous with its alms. 
Every one had a piece of smoked glass or a prepared 

telescope to see the wonders. But the heavens 
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were angry and the clouds heavy. The water 
was full of bathers, villagers from a dis- 
tance, government clerks, college professors, 
business men, all doing honor to an astronomi- 
cal incident which all or nearly all perfectly 
understood. To us it might seem like offering 
incense to the Arctic Circle or doing obeisance 
to the procession of the equinoxes. Even the 
driver who had so scientifically explained the 
thing had asked for leave on the preceding 
evening, that he might go and do his devoir. 
Such was and such is India. 

There is to be sure another side of the pic- 
ture. A reader can easily make the charge 
that all this description is only the superficial 











Temples on the Ganges waterfront at Hurdwar 


scure his glory, and yet thereby gain no glory herself, 

but instead have her face blackened as is fitting.” 
Here was the new India, I said to myself. This is an 

improvement on the student who protested to 


observation of a chance tourist. But these 
talks with peasants and travellers, these 
chance meetings, were with types, types of the three 
hundred and odd millions, who go their way with rarely 
a thought of politics or national questions. I have pur- 





his college principal against the study of 
astronomy. Why this false science, he had 
asked, when we know that the earth instead 
of floating in space, which every one can see 
is an impossible feat, rests on a tortoise and 
that on a snake? But when it was pointed out 
that the Government examinations required 
astronomy, he acquiesced, studied science, and 
damned an iniquitous government for cor- 
rupting the youth. 

But it was not an ignorant crowd of vil- 
lagers that we were passing, or who in mod- 
ern automobiles were passing us. There were 
babus, learned ones, people from the very best 
families in the city in holiday attire of spot- 
less white. There were men on bicycles, fam- 











ilies in bullock carts, the old phaetons were 

out polished anew for the occasion. There 

was a stream of country traps, little ekkas drawn by 
country ponies, diminutive little fellows with bells and 
beads about their necks. There were long streams of 
people on foot, lines of women walking, decorously be- 
hind the men. There were children a-plenty, walking, 
riding, or being carried astride their mothers’ hips. 
‘All Allahabad was on its way to the shrine. 

The holy men were there, lining the bank of the 
river, each with his little shrine, with a flag to denote 
his rank and caste, a flag like a coat of arms which only 
the initiated could read. These symbols at least were 
as varied as the parties to which they belonged. Here 
was the picture of an automobile, there a steam loco- 
motive; again the elephant-headed Ganesh; the past 


Temples of unknown antiquity at Dwarahat 


posely left out of count the members of the intelligentsia, 
who are numerous and noisy, but only a drop in the 
bucket when one thinks of the mass of India’s popula- 
tion. Nor are these members of the intelligentsia al- 
ways popular with their compatriots, whom they are, 
many of them, sincerely trying to serve. “We do not 
want India to be governed by Babus,’” said my bearer 
the other day, when I spoke somewhat warmly about 
India’s nationalism. “Many of us do not trust them.” 
Such an opinion reflects but one phase, however. To 
discuss the Indian problem merely in terms of Indian 
agitators is also to be superficial, for it leaves out of 
count the three hundred millions who are yet unvocal 
and in the main content and good natured. 
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New Books and Old , 


A GRIEVOUS loss to all who had 
had the good fortune to discover 


~ her was the sudden death of Mrs. 


Allan Dawson, the N. P. D. of the 
New York Globe. For twenty years 
Mrs. Dawson had been the Globe’s one 
literary critic—or rather book reviewer, 
for, as Mr. Christopher Morley re- 
marked, she was about the only re- 
viewer in the country who didn’t set 
up to be a critic (I am reminded of a 
White Mountain hotel which used to 
advertise itself as “the only second- 
class hotel in New Hampshire’). Her 
reviews had a rare quality of infor- 
mality, pungency and straightforward- 
ness. The cleverness was unlabored— 
she was clever, but just because she 
couldn’t help being. Her talk must be 
like that, one felt (and those who knew 
her, knew). She didn’t pretend to be 
impartial. Humor was her forte, per- 
haps, but during the war (and long 
before our part in it) she was seldom 
humorous; her columns at that time 
were in large part briefs for the Allies’ 
cause, and she had scant patience, then 
and afterwards, with the defenders of 
Germany or of Bolshevism. But it is 
asa reviewer of fiction that most of her 
“fans” will remember her. Novels and 
stories were as real to her as people. 
Her likes and dislikes were infectious; 
when one read one of her _ book- 
portraits and later read the book, it 
was, time and again, the revealing pas- 
sage she had hit upon for quotation 
that stuck in one’s mind. With deft 
raillery she satirized the latest discov- 
erers and exploiters of sex. She was 
no prude (she delighted in such bril- 
liantly amusing books as “Crome Yel- 
low,” or “Potterism’”), but neither was 
she afraid of being called prudish; 
goats and sheep were not alike to her. 
Both as a discoverer of good things 
and as an eliminator of bad things, she 
was valuable—and irreplaceable. © 


Book lovers are of two kinds—those 
who lend their books and boast that 
they do, and those who don’t lend their 
books and boast that they don’t. Each 
class thinks that those of the other 
class aren’t real book lovers. But I’ve 
invented a tertium quid. Don’t lend 
your own books, but lend other peo- 
ple’s. If you lend a book of your own 
there is no graceful way of asking for 
a speedy return of it. But borrow B’s 
copy and lend it to C, and you have 
excellent excuse for insistent dunning. 
Try this plan, if you are a scout for 
poetry, with “Maine Coast,” by Wil- 
bert Snow (Harcourt, Brace); other- 
wise, if you belong to the lenders you 
will have trouble in keeping the book 
in stock, if to the nonlenders you will 
feel painfully selfish. The book is a 
group of sketches, some in narrative 
and some in lyric form, by which are 
brought home to us—as if we. like the 
poet, had known them in childhood— 
the people of a small village on Penob- 
scot Bay. Stonecutters, sailors and 
fishermen, their wives and their chil- 
dren, folk differing from each other as 


widely as do the folk of any village 
(or of any apartment house) but still 
having in common a certain flavor that 
makes one feel them as distinct from 
the folk of any other spot on the earth’s 
surface—these we get, and we get, too, 
a beguiling sense of the background of 
seashore, purple asters, grey rocks and 
white sailing vessels. 


I yield to none in admiration for 
some of the poems of Mr. Edwin 
Arlington Robinson. “Isaac and Archi- 
bald” (to be found in the volume called 
“Captain Craig,” and in the “Collected 
Poems”) is a thing I dote on. But I 
confess that I quite lost my way in the 
metaphysical mazes of “Roman Bar- 
tholow.” The lines scan, the sentences 
construe, and there is an air of mean- 
ingfulness, but what:the whole signifies 
I cannot divine. A breakfast, a kiss, a 
cheque for a thousand dollars, a suicide 
—these are the only unambiguous 
things that I can swear to having 
found. (I had hopes that the kiss 
would clarify matters, but it didn’t.) 
“Do you mean anything when you say 

that?” : ; 
She asked, “or are you only saying it?” 
She is Gabrielle, Bartholow’s wife, 
and she is speaking to Penn-Raven, his 
savior and betrayer; but the words 
might have been spoken by any one of 
the characters to any other. 


/A good book for students of the Bible 
as literature (and there is no reason 
why a belief that it is something more 
than literature should preclude a desire 
to study it as literature also)is “Speci- 
mens of Biblical Literature,” arranged 


In one sense the word woman has the 


‘same meaning that it had a century or 


more ago. Its denotation is the same— 
but how different the attributes it con- 
notes! Even physically women aren’t 
just what they were. They are taller, 
for one thing, and their waists are less 
narrow (records taken at Vassar indi- 
cate that there has been a marked 
change even in the last twenty-five 
years) ; their muscles are stronger, and 
it takes a lot more to make them faint. 
Oddly enough, even their part in the 
propagation of the species, though the 
same in reality as it has always been, 
is different from what it was thought 
to be; for until the time of von Baer’s 
investigation into the formation of the 
embryo—about 1840—it was supposed 
that the mother furnished none of the 
stuff of which the child was made, but 
furnished only, as it were, the soil! 
Meanwhile women, and ideas about 
women, have changed in more ways 
than one or two. Students of social 
processes, even non-feminists, ought to 
familiarize themselves in a more than 
cursory way with tlie literature of the 
subject. Two good books concerning it 
have lately appeared—the “Elizabeth — 
Cady Stanton,” edited by Theodore 
Stanton and Harriot Stanton Blatch 
(Harpers), and “Woman Suffrage? 
and Politics,” by Carrie Chapman Catt 
and Nettie Rogers Shuler (Scribner). 
The latter contains 500 pages, not all 
of which will be of interest to the gen- 
eral reader.“’The first quarter is the 
most interesting—a survey of the be- 
ginnings of the suffrage movement in 
this country, of the rapid growth of 
interest in the cause that took place 


and edited by James Muilenberge in the decade before the Civil War, and 


(Crowell). /Mr. Muilenberg does not, 
as does Papini in his “Life of Christ,” 
attempt to expand and improve upon 
the Bible. - 


How long short stories are now-a- 
days! The ones in “O. Henry Memo- 
rial Reward Prize Stories of 1922. 
Chosen by the Society of Arts and Sci- 
ences” (Doubleday, Page) are as long, 
proportionately, as the title. There is 
just one that is in the O. Henry tradi- 
tion—“Gold Mounted Guns,” by F. R. 
Buckley. Of the rest, most show the 
“inspiration” (as the fashion writers 
call it) of the Saturday Evening Post. 
Thomas Beer, in “Tact,” unwinds a 
wearisome roll of repetitious descrip- 
tion and laboriously slangy dialogue, 
and Richard Brooks Barrett, in “Art 
for Art’s Sake,” practises the art of 
satire as if he were putting the shot. 
Some of the stories, of course, are 
better than others. And there is one 
of distinguished merit, “The Anglo- 
Saxon,” by Wilbur Daniel Steele (as 
long a story as any of the rest, but one 
from which not a word could be 
spared). Mr. Steele has power and 
delicacy and the story writer’s special 
art; he has given us a number of ad- 
mirable tales, and one hopes that he 
will keep at it. Good short stories are 
harder to come by than good novels. 


of the curious ebb in its fortunes caused 
by concentration upon the problem of 
the negro. 

The rest of the book gives a cross- 
section of American party politics as 
the suffrage campaign cut into it. The 
chapters are by no means uninstruc- 
tive. With a general conclusion of the 


‘book, however, one may take issue. The 


authors seek an explanation of the fact 
that America, the birthplace of democ- 
racy, was only the twenty-seventh 
country to grant suffrage to women, 
and their answer is the word “politics.” 
But even in asking the question, they 
ignore the circumstance of our division 
into States—a circumstance which con- 
siderably complicates the problem. And 
in answering the question they make 
no attempt to compare our volitics with 
that of other nations. That some of 
our legislators are venal and many 
unintelligent doesn’t necessarily differ- 
entiate us. The authors might with 
more logic have pointed out that we had 
a prohibition movement while the other 
twenty-six countries had not. Much is 
said of the machinations of the liquor 
interests in blocking woman suffrage— 
but nowhere is it intimated that the 
absence of such machinations in other 
countries was perhaps due to the ab- 
sence of a Woman’s Christian Temver- 
ance Union. M.A 
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Book Reviews 


Two Novels of Washing- 
ton Life 


THE SHAFT IN THE Sky. By John Temple 
Graves, Jr. New York: George H. 
Doran Company. 

CAPITOL Hitt: A NOVEL OF WASHINGTON 
LirE. By Harvey Fergusson. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 


66¢NAPITOL HILL” is subtitled “A 

Novel of Washington Life,” and 
“The Shaft in the Sky” is jacketed as 
“The Novel of Washington Society”; 
and the distinction between them is 
well enough expressed in these labels 
—using “society” with the large initial 
and in the small sense. “The Shaft 
in the Sky” is’a story of polite and 
political Washington immediately after 
the War. The central figure, or rather 
the chief male figure, is ‘Gilchrist 
Sturtevant. At the beginning of the 
narrative he is a youth of impeccable 
past and bright future. President of 
his class at Princeton, Rhodes Scholar, 
commander of a destroyer in danger- 
ous waters throughout the war, attaché 
to the Peace Commission at Paris — 
with this record he is to be found in 
Washington, in the new peace time, 
full of dreams and hopes for his own 
and the world’s future. An ardent 
Wilsonian, he looks confidently for the 
realization of the soaring ideals of his 
master. And with his fine presence and 
his sincerity and his protective lack of 
humor, he seems destined to be suc- 
cessful in the statesman’s career which 
is the object of his ambition. In short, 
he is generally recognized as a “great 
young man,” of whom anything may be 
expected. 

His best friend and most devoted 
admirer, Hugh Cothran, is a complete 
foil. Hugh is a Gascon, a clubman, a 
most popular member of Washington 
society in the exclusive meaning of the 
word. Before the war he has tried to 
get his friend Gilchrist Sturtevant ac- 
cepted among the “best people.” But 
Sturtevant does not greatly impress a 
city “too familiar with greatness and 
the spectacle of dissolving greatness to 
be either naive or appreciative.” Only 
one of the elect really takes him up. 
This, however, is a “top-notcher,” Alice 
Deering. She is the most popular de- 
butante of her year, and a perfect 
exemplar of her type and period: “For 
good looks, for family and fortune, for 
petulancy, charm, and _ ruthlessness, 
her name led all the rest.” She is the 
flapper de luxe. Because the sober 
young Sturtevant is handsome and a 
reputed woman-hater, she takes the 
trouble to annex his heart, before he 
goes off to war. By the time peace re- 
turns him, unharmed and glorified, to 
‘Washington, she has pretty well for- 
gotten him. But presently they are 
thrown together, and a war of sex be- 
gins. He undertakes to dominate her 
in his heavy fashion, and she enters 
a phase of hatred, during which she 
brings about the defeat of his first 
political candidacy. The blow is a 
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severe one to his pride and to his faith. 
His campaign has been made upon high 
disinterested grounds, and he perceives 
how little value they have for the world 
of politics. A second blow is the de- 
feat of Wilson and his League; and a 


third is the defeat of McAdoo in the 


nominating convention. By this time 
he has gained a disillusioning experi- 
ence of the seamy side of politics. His 
visions of a world bettered by the war 
fade and vanish. He sees Europe and 
Asia squabbling for power, for terri- 
tory—the old game—and America 
standing aloof in suicidal selfishness. 
The problem is “beyond him,” insol- 
uble by any of his cherished formulae; 
and he openly gives it up. 

Then comes the second phase of his 
relation to Alice Deering. Having done 
much to bring about his defeat, she 
finds that she cannot bear to have him 
give up the battle. It is not possible 
for him to play the sordid game of 
party politics. Robbed of his states- 
manlike ideals, he is robbed of every- 
thing worth having. He sees that there 
is a sort of power in wealth, and risks, 
without much feeling, his little capital 
in a wildcat oil speculation. Alice Deer- 
ing hears of it, and secretly contrives 
his rescue with her own money. In the 
end it is she who restores his faith in 
his own and the world’s future. Or 
is it simply the momentary stimulus 
of love at its crest that restores for 
a time the happy illusion? Looking 
down upon Washington, on the eve of 
his union with Alice, he beholds, thrill- 
ing, “the very core of his world, token 
of a past achieved and a future prom- 
ised! And the Monument, rising clear- 
lined over the trees—the Eternal Fin- 
ger—was symbol of that thing in 
himself and every man which could 
forgive the past where it had failed 
and face the future even when it 
threatened! Ah, there was his sign in 
the sky—a shaft of fire reaching from 
an old earth to a new heaven.” 

A thoughtful and brilliant book. It 
contains some excellent portraiture, 
not merely of the three persons already 
described, but of various types, from 
reckless Stella Chambers to Anne Mc- 
Lanahan, the proletarian. As a whole, 
it is animated by the somewhat plain- 
tive irony of an idealist who is deter- 
mined not to give up the ship: Our 
other novel of Washington, “Capitol 
Hill,” breathes an irony of a harsher 
sort, the irony of a realist who honestly 
wishes to present his picture without 
prejudice. This wish represents an 
unattainable ideal. But the present 
attempt is nearly as successful as such 
attempts can be. There is a rather 
feckless writing fellow in the story who 
towards the end describes the book, 
which is to sum up his experience of 
life in Washington: “It’s a full-length 
portrait of Democracy in action,” he 
says, “of this magnificent exvlosion of 
misdirected human energy which is our 
capital. Every character in it 
is drawn from the life and every one 
of them is typical. A great crowd of 
men playing a game with words. 
Muddy-minded, self-deceived sentimen- 
talists shouting fine words, and believ- 
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ing in them. Cvol, greedy, shrewd men 
making a screen of words to hide their 
pilfering. Simple-minded men playing 
with words they don’t understand, like 
trained seals doing a trick, knowing 
only that if they carry it through 
they’ll be fed at the end. A few in- 
telligent men, angry, frustrate, bewil- 
dered, building fragile dikes of logic 
and fact against an irresistible flood 
of lies. And under the surface play 
of words the dark, deep-moving cur- 
rents of desire — lust and envy and 
greed and love of power—the things 
men fear, the things that rule them. 
It’s a rich and beautiful spectacle. 
I see it as that and nothing 
more. I have nothing against it. We 
may be floundering toward a millen- 
nium for all I know. I only want to 
put it on paper. . . .” | 
Something much like this has been 
the author’s purpose in writing “Cap- 
itol Hill”; and he has in no small meas- 
ure achieved it. Either of our two 
Washington novels might have been 
called “The Making of a Statesman”— 
but with what a difference of intona- 


tion! If Gilchrist Sturtevant is a per- - 


fect type of the sober and wistful 
idealist, Ralph Dolan is a perfect type 
of the untroubled and single-minded 
materialist. Ralph is passing through 
Washington, an ex-drummer out of a 
job. Chance detains him, and he sees 
what a field there is in politics for a 


man of his sort. He has had little. 


schooling, but possesses a rough knack 
at words. This he cultivates; and he 
quickly passes from his first tiny gov- 
ernment job to successive experiences 
as private secretary, lobbyist, publicity 
man, and political heeler, which give 
him thorough training in the mecha- 
nism of “statesmanship.” To his inesti- 
mable advantage he is a born pirate, 
without fear and without qualm. He 
has the necessary cunning to ingratiate 
himself with the right. people, and a 
keen instinct for turning every incident 
and relation of his life into cash. For 
the rest, “he had that greatest of all 
qualifications for worldly success, a 
complete freedom from ideas of his 
own. He was perfectly willing to serve 
whatever project or person would pay 
best, because he had no purpose save 
his own advancement. His vision for 
the main chance was clear and un- 
clouded.” 

Such a vision, with the aid of good 
looks, an attentive and adaptable man- 
ner, and a friendly disposition within 
the limits of self-interest, is, we per- 
ceive, almost a guarantee of our ad- 
venturer’s progress. In his company 
we pace the highways and explore the 
byways of Washington politics, and 
even gain entry, at last, into the 
guarded portals of Washington . So- 
ciety. The time of the action extends 
from 1912 to the present—the period 
during which Washington was to 
emerge from its status of a quiet, half- 
provincial seat of legislation to that 
of one of the busiest cities in the world. 
Buccaneer Ralph is in no danger of 
being inconvenienced by the war.. He 
is built to reap huge profits out of it, 
with safety and even with credit. A 
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shabby rascal, however gilded by suc- 
cess. 

Yet the author presents him with so 
human a realism that we feel the folly 
of trying to dispose of him with scorn 
and dislike. 
as any Silas Lapham or Babbitt. He 
fulfils his nature, such as it is, more 
consistently, than the generous dreamer 
Sturtevant can. The moment at which 
we actually scorn him is that final iron- 
ical moment when, spinning the old 
oratorical fustian before the usual self- 
interested herd, he is caught in the 
false glamour of his own verbiage. He 
sees himself as a knight, champion of 
a cause: “It came upon him suddenly, 
as inspiration comes to a prophet, that 
he was an important man—perhaps 
even (Oh, sweet and daring thought!) 
—a Great Man!” It is there that, be- 
coming untrue to his lights, he becomes 
for the first time ridiculous. 

The book as a whole is easily cen- 
surable by readers who maintain the 
traditions of a past generation as to 
standards of reticence. But its method 
is that of an honest realism rather 
than of a_ self-conscious naturalism, 
and no mature reader who is familiar 
with the modern art of fiction is likely 
to find it offensive. 

H. W. BoyNToNn 


France Under Valois 
Kings 
CATHERINE DE Mé£picis. 


Dyke. Two volumes. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


A RECENT survey of the contribu- 

tions of American scholarship to 
the study of European history points 
out clearly a besetting sin. We write 
with one eye on the scholar and the 
other on the general reader, too often 
“fully serving the needs of neither.” 
This admirable life of Catherine de 
Médicis seems to be a case in point. 
The scholar would willingly sacrifice 
many pages of explanatory material 
for fuller notes and adequate appen- 
dices; the advantage of immediate pub- 
lication will not compensate him for 
the unfulfilled promise of a third vol- 
ume “containing 484 unprinted letters 


By Paul Van 
New York: 


. of Catherine and other documents 


gathered during these researches.” On 
the other hand, the general reader will 
not be content with the author’s at- 
tempts to justify the “hope that this 
book will be read by people who have 
no scientific training in history,” when 
confronted with eight hundred pages 
of solid reading. At the least he will 
call loudly for a fuller description of 
the picturesque setting in which the 
events occur and more attention to that 
character analysis which the term bi- 
ography usually implies. Both will 
condemn the long “alphabetic list of 
books cited,” which is entirely devoid 
of the slightest trace of critical com- 
ment. 

Within these limitations, the’ book 
possesses decided merits. It has the 
seasoned quality of the labor of a 
decade, with a notable absence of snap- 
judgment and untenable theories. Pro- 
fessor Van Dyke has broken a sure 
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path through one of the most involved 
periods of modern history. Always 
preferring the contemporary record to 
the subsequent account and with a nice 
appreciation of the earmarks of propa- 
ganda, he displays an extensive knowl- 
edge of the entire mass of historical 
literature involved, considerably ampli- 
fied by his own researches in the 
archives of Europe. One regrets that 
the Venetian depositories were not 
available and that the French provin- 
cial reviews were not more thoroughly 
examined. The lack of sufficient ref- 
erence to social and economic factors 
is disappointing. 

The earlier chapters, dealing with 
Catherine’s life before 1560, are the 
least satisfying. The style is repel- 
lent, the meaning is not always clear, 
at best there is confusion and a super- 
abundance of detail. Their composi- 
tion must have been somewhat in the 
nature of a chore. With 1560 and the 
transition of Catherine from a political 
nonentity to a commanding position ir: 
the state as Queen-Dowager, there 
comes a change. A sureness of touch 
and a mastery of analysis, of which the 
earlier portions give no hint, develop 
with each succeeding page. The han- 
dling of the conspiracy of Amboise is 
excellent and has been completely jus- 
tified, as far as Geneva is concerned, 
by more recent scholarship based upon 
extensive research in the Swiss ar- 
chives. 

The explanation of the party align- 
ments in 1562 is clear and _ illumi- 
nating; the chapter on the first civil 
war about religion deserves unquali- 
fied praise. 

From this point on the history of 
France is the history of Catherine’s 
attempts to conciliate the persons and 
factions which would destroy to their 
own advantage the throne of the Va- 
lois. Huguenot and Catholic, Bourbon 
and Guise, Elizabeth and Philip II, 
each constituted a separate menace; 
united under a variety of circumstances. 
they called forth a tortuous policy of 
opportunism which apparently well 
suited the peculiar genius of Cather- 
ine. Dominant in her family but un- 
able to curb the temper of her royal 
sons or to moderate their excesses, she 
clung to her ascendancy over them 
with incredible tenacity. She ruled 
France without opposition from 1560 
to 1572, and intermittently until her 
death in 1588. Her greatest achieve- 
ment was the preservation of some ves- 
tige of the royal power of the father 
of her three weakling sons for the 
abler hands of their successors, Henry 
IV and Richelieu. 

Devoid of religious conviction and 
unable to comprehend the religious. 
differences current in her day, Cather- 
ine saw through the ingenious schemes. 
of Protestant and Catholic alike. She 
kept the balance between them surpris- 
ingly well throughout her whole career. 
Even in the practically hopeless at- 
tempts to mediate between her son, 
Henry III, and his rivals, Henry of 
Guise and Henry of Navarre, at the 
end of her life, she displayed the same 
abounding vigor and persistent zeal 
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which characterized her earlier efforts 
with their fathers. Let others carry 
on the administration and bother their 
heads with taxes and reforms, her task 
was to° conciliate the factions which 
were undermining the very foundations 
of the state. “When . .. any crisis 
arose which threatened the authority of 
the Crown, Catherine showed ability to 
analyze and grasp the essential ele- 
ments of the situation, industry and 
skill as.an organizer, and infinite pa- 
tience in handling men, together with 
subtlety in playing upon their lower 
motives.” “The overmastering interest 
of Catherine was people and the game 
of managing them. During thirty 
years it is improbable that she was 
ever alone and it was more than doubt- 
ful whether she ever wanted to be 
alone.” 
The massacre of St. Bartholomew 
was an exception to her usual policy. 
The author shows with consummate 
skill the crescendo of events which 
drove Catherine to a dull hatred of the 
Huguenot leader, Coligny. Impervious 
to her wiles, he was rapidly becoming 


an unforeseen and insuperable obstacle - 


between Charles IX and herself. -She 
never expressed regret for the horrors 
if the massacre which removed him 
from her path, but she never repeated 
the experiment of violence. The web 
of lies for consumption in various 
parts of Europe which she and others 
wove around the event is cleverly un- 
tangled and traced to its origins. 
These chapters form the most fascinat- 
ing part of the book. 


Catherine did not live to see the as- 
sassination of her son, but the murder 
of Henry of Guise took place in the 
apartment just above her own, and she 
could hardly have been ignorant of the 
fact that the “day of the dagger” had 
come, the logical result of the atmos- 
phere which she had created but not of 
her own teaching or habitual practice. 
She would have derived scant comfort 
from the accession of Henry IV, whom 
she had brought up as one of her own 
sons. She herself said that he had 
caused her more trouble than all the 
rest; she was totally unable to under- 
stand him and could not appreciate his 
abilities. 

Certain other,things stand out with 
clearnegsz I 
traced" to its source and annihilated. 
She was certainly not guilty of many 
of the crimes attributed to her, very 


probably innocent of many others. In|’ 


particular, “the charge that she delib- 
erately and systematically corrupted 
the morals of young people around her 
in order,to make them the tools of her 
politics, can be dismissed as an ‘inven- 
tion of her enemies.” Her usual 
shrewdness deserted her whenever her 
ambition for her children was at 
stake. . 

The Alengon marriage project with 
ilizabeth, diverting enough from the 
“nglish side, proves equally amusing 
‘S a vital part of Catherine’s foreign 
volicy. The comparison of Catherine 
vith Elizabeth, many times suggested, 
s unfortunately never completely de- 
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II, Charles IX, and Henry III are un- 
usually vivid. 

These volumes could have been made 
The excerpts just 
cited are hardly typical of the work as 
a whole. Historical inaccuracies are 
rare and of a kind not likely to disturb 
the general reader, but infelicities of 
language are more numerous and less 
excusable. The illustrations which 
adorn the text have been exceedingly 
well chosen. The index is entirely 
adequate. 

Catherine’s character is nowhere 
analyzed in detail, but it dominates the 
book and emerges with cumulative dis- 
tinctness for the attentive reader. The 
author has not diverged from his de- 
cision “to draw a portrait, not to pro- 
nounce a judgment’; in no case has he 
divested himself of the complete im- 
partiality of the true historian. Not 
merely a biography of Catherine but 
dealing quite-as extensively with the 
chief factors in the political history of 
France with which she came in contact 
during her lifetime, often remotely, the 
work will stand on its own merits as a 
valuable contribution to historical lit- 
erature. It is a thorough exposition of 
many phases of the history of France 
under the last three Valois kings, both 
illuminating and suggestive for the 
reader who will submit himself to its 
demands. 

SIDNEY R. PACKARD 


Science and Society - 


ROFESSOR W. C. CURTIS, of the 
University of Missouri, is one of 

the growing number of scientific men 
who hold that science is not merely a 
matter of the laboratory and library, 
but is the concern of every citizen, 
since by it the destinies and policies of 
the nation are fixed. In the opening 
pages.of his “Science and Human Af- 
fairs” (Harcourt, Brace) he asserts 


| that the economic and material aspect 


of science is insignificant compared 
with its spiritual aspect, with its pro- 
found and rapid transformations of 
modern thought. He then proceeds to 
show how science in general and his 
own science of zodlogy in particular 
may serve for the guidance of human- 
ity to a higher leve] of civilization. 
“The influence of science in this con- 
nection lies in the fact that scientific 
thinking produces a state ,of mind 
which makes for that expansion and 
extension of the individual which ap- 
pears tobe the goal of civilized society.” 
The first part of the volume is devoted 
to a résumé of the history of science 
from ancient times; then the author 
explains the modern theory -of cell 
structure and the mechanism of -hered- 
ity and evolution, and concludes with 
the application of these principles to so- 
cial problems. EDWIN E. SLOSSON 


Robert Shackleton; the author of so 
many handsomely illustrated books on 
American cities, has added to his list 
“The Book of Washington” (Penn 
Publishing Co.), an admirable volume 
‘n the national capital. 
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“‘under- 
clothing” of Cabot’s Quilt, with furring 
strips over the Quilt, in which the outside 
finish is laid. Roof also insulated. Leon E. 
Stanhope, Architect, Chicago. 


Underwear for Houses 


Underclothing makes people warm be- 
cause it prevents the heat of their 
bodies from escaping. You can make 
“your houses warm in the same way. 


Cabot’s Insulating Quilt 


prevents the house heat from escaping. It 
insulates the whole house and ‘saves the heat 
from the heater—that costly heat. It keeps 
the house warm on the smallest amount of 
coal; saves one-quarter. to one-half the coal 
bill. Makes the house comfortable for all 
time. Preserves health and saves doctor’s 
bills. Also keeps the house cooler in summer. 
Quilt gis not a mere felt or paper, but a 
scientific insulator that makes the house like 
a thermos bottle. 


Sample of Quilt with full details, and 
references to dozens of users, sent 
FREE on application. 


House near Chicago, showing its 


] v 


be 4 








SAMUEL CABOT, Inc. 


Mfg. Chemists Boston, Mass. 


New York 
Chicago 


342 Madison Ave. - - - 
24 W. Kinzie St. - - -« 
Cabot’s Creosote Stains Conservo Wood 


Preservative, Stucco and Brick Stains 


Primary ‘Training 


Pestalozzi-Froebel ‘Teachers College 
June 26—SUMMER SCHOOL— August 3 


College and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan 


3 Departments—!. Kindergarten, II. Pri- 
mary, III. Playground. Strong —_—s.. 
Fine — — Central Location — 
credite 


Courses by Specialists in Primary Schoo! 
Methods, Applied Art, Nature Study, Kin- 
dergarten ° Curriculum, Story Telling, Play- 
ground Work, and the Project Method. 


Address, Registrar, Box I. 
616-22 So. Michigan Boulevard Chicago 


























Boulder, Colorado, Summer Quarter 1923 
First Term, June 18 to July 25. Second Term, July 26 t> 
August 31 
In the foothills of the Rockies. Ideal conditions for summer stuc'7 
and recreation. Courses in Liberal Arts, Law, Medicine. Ophthai- 
mology, Engineering and Vocational subjects. Able ‘facult 
Eminent lecturers. Attractive courses for teachers. Living ¢: 

-penses, reasonable... Address. Registrar for catalogue. 


It will help The Independent greatly if you will kindly mention it sin writing to advertisers. 
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May 12, 1928 


Science 


The Electron as a Miniature 
Radio 


VERY electron is a _ miniature 
sending station with every vest- 
pocket radio outfit completely outdis- 
tanced for speed and compactness, and 
the principles that underlie the elec- 
tronic theory are essentially the same 
as make possible the sending and re- 
ceiving of radio messages. . Such, ac- 
cording to the daily press, is the amaz- 
ing revelation of Sir Joseph John 
Thomson, the discoverer of the elec- 
tron, in the fifth and last of his lectures 
on “The Place of the Electron in Chem- 
istry,” before the Franklin Institute 
of Philadelphia. 

But just what, asks the puzzled stu- 
dent who tries to follow the progress 
of contemporary science, are electrons? 
Electrons, according to the English 
scientist, are tiny negative. charge | 
points circling a positive nucleus in the | 





atom. The degree of force exerted by , 


the positive nucleus of the atom on the 
nearest electron determines the extent |, 
of the attraction or repulsion. The, 
nucleus attracts the electron, but other 
negative electrons repel it, and thus a 
vibration is started. 

According to Sir Joseph, who is Mas- 
ter of Trinity College, Cambridge, the 
electrons set up vibrations in the same 
way as do the sending apparatus of 
radios, and the wave lengths of the 
vibrations have been measured. The 
only thing the electrons lack is variable 
condensers, but these they hardly need. 

His lectures before the institute will 
be published in monthly instalments in 
the Franklin Institute Journal, and will 
be available. for physicists, chemists, 
engineers, and all, students of radio- 
activity who were unable to attend 
when they were delivered. 

The wave lengths between the elec- 
trons have been observed and are 
known as photo-electric effects, accord- 
ing to Sir Joseph. The fact that 
mathematical calculations for their 
wave length practically checks the 
recorded observation for several of the 
elements, gives definite proof of the 
truth of the electronic theory, and vin- 
dicates the amazing discovery of Sir 
Joseph. 





When Mr. William T. Tilden comes 
upon the court one may well get up 
and cheer. It does not matter if he is 


very much taller than Mr. Johnston, | ° 


nor if he does wear a funny, fuzzy 
sweater; neither-of these faults makes 
one bound to pray for Mr. Johnston’s 
success. American sport owes too 
much to Mr. Tilden to carp about him 
merely because another man has the 
sentimental advantage of being smaller 
in size. Mr. Tilden is a most generous 
writer; his books are packed with al- 
lusions to other players, all in the best 
taste and in the highest spirit of 
sportsmanship. ' “Singles and Doubles” 
(Doran) is a volume of essays upon 
lawn tennis, easy, amusing and in- 
structive to read. 
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A telephone personality: 


In your face to face contacts 
with peopk, your appearance, your 
bearing and many other things help 
you to make the right impression. 


But in your telephone contacts - 


there is only one thing by which 
you can be judged—your speech. 


An effective telephone person- 
ality is to-day a business and social 
asset. Everybody appreciates the 
person who speaks distinctly and 
pleasantly, neither too fast nor too 
slow, with a clear enunciation of 
each word, with lips facing the 
mouthpiece and speaking into it. 
In business, this is the telephone 
personality which induces favorable 
action on the part of the listener. 
To the salesman it may mean the 
difference between an order and 
no order; between an interview 


toward Better Service 


granted and an interview refused. 


Curiously enough, people who 
are careful to make themselves ef- 
fectively heard and understood 
face to face, often disregard the 
need for effectiveness in their tele- 
phone speech. Perhaps they shout, 
perhaps they mumble, perhaps they 
hold the mouthpiece far from their 
lips. And frequently they never 
realize that their carelessness has 
defeated the purpose of their talk. 


The Bell System maintains for 
telephone users the best facilities - 
that science, modern equipment, 
skilled operation and careful man- 
agement can bring to telephone 
speech. But these facilities can be 
‘fully effective only when they are 
properly used. 


“ BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY . 
AND’ ASSOCIATED ‘COMPANIES 
One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 











Every investor wishing to learn about 
bonds of absolute safety yet paying an 
attractive yield (ranging eshig as 
should write at once for this boo! 
which will besentfor theaskin Laney has 


been prepared by rge M. 
& Company. 
YOUR COPY NOW READY | 
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Eat and Be Well! 








A condensed set of health rules—many of 
which may be easily followed right in your 
own home, or while traveling. You will find in 
this little book a wealth of omen about food 
elements and their relation to physical welfare. 
Control Your Weight Without 
Drugs or Tiresome Exercises 
Effective wens control diets, acid and 
bland diets, laxative and blood-building 
diets, and diets used in the correction 









Not a mail order advertisement. 
Name and address on card will 
—_— Ra without cost or obli- 
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CUNARD 


Power, Stability, 
Comfort, Luxury— 


no vessels of a similar type or size 
assure these qualities in a higher 
degree than the new 


20,000 ton Cunarders 
SCYTHIA, LACONIA, SAMARIA 
FRANCONIA, and the Anchor Liners, 
CAMERONIA and TUSCANIA. 

These steamers—running in conjunc- 
tion with the renowned CARONIA 
and CARMANIA— offer unexcelled 
travel-opportunities. 

The FIRST, SECOND and THIRD 
CLASS system prevailson these ships, 
conserving individuality, befitting soci- 
al customs, refinement and dignity. 


Also Cabin Steamers at Lower Fares 
TheWorld’s Fastest Passenger Service 


AQUITANIA 
MAURETANIA 
BERENGARIA 


Be services to 


SCOTLAND, and the 
Continent of EUROPE. 


Information and litera- 
iN ture on request. 


CUNARD 











GET THE BEST SERMONS 


CHRISTIAN] bY the World's 
OHERHALDo}|| Great 
Preachers 


—only one of the 
inspiring features 
every week in the 
CuRISTIAN HERALD, 
which a prominent 
contemporary re- 
cently referred to as 
“the strongest inter- 
denominational relig- 
ious weekly in our 
country.” 


The Christian Herald 


An Influence Needed in Every Home 


is throbbing with interest, for it believes in prac¢ti- 
cal Christianity—something to LIVE here and now, 
to meet our everyday problems pressing for solution, 
to conquer wrongs, to alleviate suffering and to add 
to the sum of human happiness. Issued every week 
—52 times a year—for all denominations. 
tributors include Margaret Slattery, 

Sangster, Wm. T. a LL. h 

Jennings Bryan, Dr. Samu 

T.. Manning, Rev. Wm. 

Jowett, Rev. D. J. Burrell, Rev. P 

ator Arthur Capper, Wm. G. 

(Pussyfoot) Johnson, Dr. Charles M. 
Price alone $2.00 a year. 


MONEY SAVING COMBINATIONS 


Independent (;.2°, ) $3.00 "SA 00 
Christian Herald A ) $2. 00 SAVES $1.00 
Independent All 3 | Independent All 3 
reer a frie 7.00 | feeha itt tgs.40 
American Mag. ew 3 
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American M Christian Herald ~ 3 
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Christian Herald § $6.50 Youth's on Comp'n. ) $6.25 
Send Money Order or Check to 

THE INDEPENDENT 


140 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 


P. 8S. Postage extra on Canadian and 
Foreign orders. 
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How to Study This Number 


THE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS 


English, Literature and 
Composition 


History, Civics and 
Economics. 


By FREDERICK HOUK LAW, Ph.D., By AUGUSTUS S. BEATMAN, A.M., 


Head of the 
Stuyvesant High School, New York 


English Department, 


Sentence Work on the Entire Contents. 


1. Name the item of news that will be longest 


10. 


remembered, and tell why the event will 
not soon be ‘forgotten. 
What ‘most interests the people of Europe 


today? 

What event of the week is likely to have 
most far-reaching effect? Tell why. 

What problem now before the people of the 
world, calls most insistently for solution? 
In one sentence present a solution that has 
been offered. 

What item of news in this issue is most 
closely related to any one of the books that 
you have read in English? Explain the 
relationship. 

What item of news is best adapted to pro- 
vide a subject for an oration for commence- 
ment. Explain your answer. 

If you were a novelist, and were preparing 
to write a novel, what events, or what 
propositions mentioned in this issue, might 
be used as a basis for story material? Ex- 
plain your answer. 

In one sentence give a vivid 
any picture in this issue. 
What is the thought of the leading edito- 
rial article? 

Work for the Imagination. 

In Mark Twain’s story of “A Connecticut 
Yankee at King Arthur’s Court,” Mark 
Twain represented a man of today placed 
in the surroundings of the extreme past. 
Use your own imagination in developing 
the following suggestions: 

1. Tut-ankh-Amen, of ancient Egypt, 
finds a copy of this number of The Inde- 
pendent. He has the paper translated. 
What items astonish him most? What does 
he do? Tell the story. 

2. A mysterious old woman, perhaps a 
witch, hands to George Washington, while 
at Valley Forge, a copy of The Independ- 
ent. Tell what interests George Washing- 
ton most? What does he find most difficult 
to believe? Tell the full story. 

8. During the darkest days of the Civil 
War a negro brings to Abraham Lincoln 
a package. When Lincoln opens the pack- 
age he finds in it the information printed 
in The Independent. Tell how the infor- 
mation affects him. What does it lead him 
to do? Tell the story. 

Literature and Criticism. 

The review of. the biography of Catherine 
de Médicis says:.‘‘The book has the sea- 
soned quality of the labor of a decade, with 
a notable‘ absence of snap-judgment and 
untenable theories.’”” Explain the sentence. 
How can you apply the criticism to your 
work in argumentation? 

The author “tried to draw a portrait; not 
to pronounce a judgment.” Explain the 
distinction. 

“Draw a portrait,” in a single paragraph, 
of Catherine de Médicis. 

“Pronounce a judgment,” as well as you 
ean, on the character of Catherine de 
Médicis. 

Of what value is biography? If you have 
read any biographies, name them. 

The review of the novel called “‘A Shaft in 
the Sky” gives a resume of the story.. Tell 
what part of the story is most likely to be 
interesting. Write, as well as you can, a 
section of the story. 

What makes the two novels of Washington 
life important? 

Explain the distinction between such nov- 
els, and novels of the more widely popular 
type. 

The method of one novel is said to be that 
of “honest realism rather than of a self- 
conscious naturalism.” What does this 
mean? Which type of writing do you pre- 
fer? Why? 

Name any other books that are somewhat 
like the two novels of Washington life. 


description of 


Head of the Department of Social 
Science, Julia Richman High School 


Il. Domestic Affairs—The World Court. 

1. Explain the reasons of Mr. Hughes “as to 
the need of the World Court.” 

2. What does he advance as America’s interest 
in the Court? 

8. Give his argument upon ‘‘questions of com- 
pulsion and sanction.” 

Il. Law and Policy in Dry-Ship Question, 

Domestic Affairs. 

State the Eighteenth Amendment. 

What were the “two things open to ques- 

tion . . . in the interpretation of the 

word ‘territory’ ’’? How were they decided? 

State the twofold effect of, the decision. 

Discuss the applicability ‘‘of the Volstead 

act to foreign ships within our three-mile 

belt.”” 

What questions arise as to liquor on Ameri- 

can ships on the high seas? 

How are foreign nations involved in these 

questions ? 

Why is Premier Poincaré 

the question? 

The Trusts and Manifest Destiny. 

Review the attitude of Germany toward 

trusts. 

Explain what Mr. Franklin means by “the 

march of manifest destiny” in relation to 

trusts. 

What does Mr. Franklin believe are the 

conditions in the United States today in 

regard to monopoly and competition? 

Trace the development. of the ‘‘concentra- 

tion of industrial control” in the United 

States. 

Review the attempts to control trusts in 

the United States. 

What does Mr. Franklin believe has been 

the service of the Anti-Trust law? 

Discuss the losses and gains under mo- 

nopoly. 

Epidemic Insane Lawmaking. 

Describe the legislation and legislative pro- 

posals which Professor Giddings. character- 

izes as insane. 

What is the fundamental 

em? 

What other examples of the same “suscep- 

tibility to serious mental instability’ does 

he instance? 

What causes of this epidemic “of delusion 

and fanaticism” are suggested? 

What remedy does he stress? 

What is your own attitude? 

The Business Cycle. 

State the chief points of Mr. 

analysis. 

Explain why there is ‘extraordinary 

strength of the banks” and how it would 

be possible ‘‘to carry speculation to great 

extremes.” ‘What are the checks on such a 

speculative extreme? 4 

What is the situation in Great Britain 

which might give “further impetus” to the 

boom? 
Vi. The Mexican-American Commission. 

1. State the situation in Mexico in regard to 
oil production, government revenues, the 
army and revolutionary bands. 

2. Describe the attitudes of the two govern- 
ments toward recognition by the United 


interested in 


case against 


Mitchell’s 


States. 

8. What difficulties are still in the way of 
recognition ? 

Vil. Germany Proposes, France Disposes. 

1. Summarize the German offer. 

2. What is the attitude of the French Gov- 
ernment? 

8. State the considerations to which the edi- 
torial “onlooker” calls attention. 

VIII. China and the Consortium. 

1. Explain the statement: “the Government 
is, therefore, caught in a vicious circle.” 

2. Who are the “great tuchuns” and what 
parts of China does each control? 

8... Review the situation which led to the estab- 
agen of the International Consortium 
in 1918. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 


TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Thirty Year Five Per Cent. Collateral Trust 
Gold Bonds, Due December 1, 5 


Coupons from these Bonds, payable by their 


terms on June 1, 1923, at the office or agency of 


the Company in "New ‘York or in Boston, 


will be 


paid in New York at the Bankers Trust Company, 


16 Wall Street, 


or in Boston at The Merchants 


National Bank. 


H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 
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KAMAN Be RAZOR by return mail, Swaeald. You 
the razor for 80 dave FREE; then eit Fo like it pes pay os 
$1. Sit If you don't like it return it. ND NO MONEY. — 
MORE COMPANY, Dept. 360. “st. Louis, Mo, 
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